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THE OUT-GOING GOVERNMENT: A ROUGH BALANCE-SHEET. 


Rumors of an early Dissolution fill 
the air. The time has come for an at- 
tempt to be made to define the suc- 
cesses and the failures of the out-going 
Administration—to draw up a rough 
balance-sheet which shall present the 
electorate with a statement of results. 
The General Election of 1895 was won 
by the Unionists upon issues of domes- 
tic policy. The people were invited to 
give a death-blow to Home Rule, to 
condemn Lord Rosebery’s attempted in- 
terference with ithe powers of the Lords 
in the revision or rejection of the leg- 
islative work of the Commons, and to 
accept a program of social legislation, 
chiefly in the interests of the industrial 
classes. Foreign and Imperial affairs 
were but cursorily mentioned. The re- 
sponse to the Unionist appeal was de- 
cisive. Home Rule became a thing of 
the past, though the ghost of it contin- 
ued to haunt the imaginations of a few. 
The assailants of the Upper House were 
reduced to silence. When the new Par- 
liament met the Government were dis- 
proportionately strong and the Opposi- 
tion pitiably weak. It seemed that 
Ministers could do what they willed to 
give effect to aspirations for bringing 
the millennium to pass, such as were 
eloquently professed by candidates of 
all shades of opinion in election ad- 
dresses and platform speeches. They 


have done but little. Their social legis- 
lation makes no powerful appeal to the 
political imagination. 

That the legislative work of the Gov- 
ernment is unheroic is due to two 
causes: the predominant claims of For- 
eign and Colonial questions and the pro- 
gressive prosperity of the country. A 
trade revival set in in 1896, which con- 
tinued until it reached an wunprece- 
dented level. It put an end—for a time 
—to the insistent clamor of the masses 
for better conditions of life. In the 
great industrial centres the voice of the 
agitator was drdwned in the roar of 
furnaces at full blast and in the clan- 
gor of machinery run at highest speed. 
With the productive capacity of every 
mill and factory strained to the utmost, 
and with a demand for labor so active 
that no man with a pair of hands need 
go hungry if he were willing to use 
them, the pressure upon statesmen to 
devise legislation by which the condi- 
tion of the people might be improved 
diminished until it became almost in- 
appreciable. Ambitious schemes of so- 
cial legislation—old age pensions, com- 
prehensive measures for dealing with 
the housing question—grew suddenly 
less urgent. While wages were high 
and unlimited overtime was to be 
worked, the manual earners forgot their 
longing for the fleshpots of class legis- 
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lation; and politicians lost that fervent 
enthusiasm for social! progress by Act 
of Parliament which had distinguished 
them when the electorate had to be 
bribed with promises. Social discontent 
—the driving force of Parliament in 
matters of domestic legislation—ceased 
to operate. And, simultaneously with 
this phenomenon, there arose questions 
of Foreign and Colonial policy which 
absorbed the energies of statesmen 
and engrossed such attention as could 
be spared by the nation for affairs out- 
side the pursuit of wealth. 

On the ground, therefore, that domes- 
tic legislation is of comparative unim- 
portance in estimating the work of the 
departing Government, attention may 
more fitly be concentrated upon those 
Imperial topics which have been, and 
in some cases still are, of supreme sig- 
nificance. Not for many years has an 
English Ministry been so encompassed 
with trouble as that which now asks 
for a renewed lease of power. An 
endeavor to state the results of its ac- 
tion since 1895 calls for the handling 
of many diverse questions. The simul- 
taneity with which they presented 
themselves is a factor which must be 
considered. Difficulties that come singly 
and can be disposed of one by one can 
usually be mastered; a severer test of 
strength and judgment is when several 
have to be overcome together. It has 
not been the good fortune of the pres- 
ent Ministry to have to conquer one at 
a time—a circumstance that may fairly 
be pleaded in mitigation of criticism. 
When Lord Salisbury formed his Third 
Administration there was but one ques- 
tion that threatened to lead to war— 
the Sultan’s treatment of the Christian 
population of Asia Minor. Within six 
months a bolt from the blue had been 
shot by President Cleveland and the 
public dazed by the imminent prospect 
of war with the United States. Scarce- 
ly had the spasm of excitement sub- 
sided when news came of the Jameson 


Raid, with the likelihood of war with 
Germany because of the Emperor’s 
message to Mr. Kruger. Then occurred 
the destruction of the Italian Army in 
Erythrea, the recrudescence of activity 
among the Dervishes and the necessity 
for taking measures which shouid lead 
to the re-conquest of the Soudan. Soon 
after there was ‘tthe appearance of the 
“Mad Mullah” who carried the flaming 
torch of war through the region be- 
tween the Russian, Afghanistan and In- 
dian frontiers. Simultaneously came 


complications in West Africa, which 
swarmed with French expeditions 
avowedly hostile to British treaty 


rights with the native rulers. To the 
danger of war with France on that ac- 
count there was added the knowledge 
that an expedition under M. Marchand 
was proceeding to the Nile Valley. And, 
fast upon the heels of these events, 
came the German seizure of Kiao Chau, 
Russian aggressidbn in Manchuria, the 
wresting of Port Arthur and Talienwan 
from China—the breakdown of Lord 
Salisbury’s policy of preserving the ter- 
ritorial integrity of that Empire, the 
probability of the existing Chinese con- 
vulsion, and the peril of war with China 
or Russia, or with both, if our rights 
under the Treaty of Tientsin were to be 
maintained. It is an alarming list—one 
question succeeding and complicating 
another until the mind becomes con- 
fused. Europe, Asia, Africa and America 
—each continent gave birth to problems 
so momentous that to look back upon 
such as have been settled or are in 
course of settlement is to marvel at the 
steady nerves Ministers have shown. 
Taking Europe first, the results to be 
noted are that Lord Salisbury steered 
this country through the shoals and 
quicksands of the Eastern question so 
that war against Turkey, or amongst 
the six Powers forming the Concert, 
was avoided; that to him more than to 
any other statesman in Europe, Crete 
owes her autonomy and Greece her ex- 
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istence as an independent kingdom; but 
that he did not succeed in staying the 
slaughter of the Armenians. In the 
story of modern diplomacy there is no 
more melancholy chapter than that 
which tells of the massacres throughout 
the Asiatic provinces of the Turkish 
Empire, and the callousness of the Pow- 
ers—other than England. Lord Salis- 
bury accepted the policy of the Rose- 
bery Administration, which, two days 
before it was defeated on the cordite 
vote, had, notwithstanding the protests 
of the late Prince Lobanoff, suggested 
that the Sultan should be given forty- 
eight hours in which to accept the 
scheme of Reforms drawn up by the 
Ambassadors in Constantinople after 
the wholesale murders at Sassoon. The 
Prime Minister extorted from the Sul- 
tan acceptance of this scheme. Abdul 
Hamid promulgated it with profuse ex- 
pressions of tenderness for his Arme- 
nian subjects. But it was shortly fol- 
lowed by still more terrible massacres. 
Even according to the estimates made 
by the Consuls of the Powers, who con- 
fined themselves to events of which 
they had personal cognizance, twenty- 
five thousand Armenians were slain 
after the issue of the Decree containing 
the Reforms. Only one inference was 
allowable—that the Sultan was directly 
responsible for a Moslem movement 
throughout Asia Minor for the exter- 
mination of Armenians who would not 
become Mohammedans. Ought Lord 
Salisbury to have acted independently 
—to have declared war against the Sul- 
tan on the ground that the sixty-first 
article of the Treaty of Berlin imposed 
upon us the obligation to exact fair 
treatment for the Armenians, whatever 
the other signatory Powers might do? 
He answered that question in the nega- 
tive. Russia stood in the way. Rightly 
or wrongly, he decided that to apply 
constraint to the Sultan against the will 
of Russia would be to bring about 
worse evils than those that had oc- 
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curred in Asia Minor. Two elements 
contributed to that decision—the dil- 
vided and uncertain state of opinion in 
England, and the undoubted evidence 
of a revolutionary conspiracy in Con- 
stantinople and in the Asiatic provinces. 
So the hand of the murderer was not 
arrested by the Christian Powers. The 
slaughter went on. The Concert awoke 
to activity on the question of sending 
gunboats to the capital for the protec- 
tion of the Embassies, and it wrung 
this concession from the Sultan; but it 
fell back into criminal slumber and did 
nothing to stop the flow of blood or to 
punish Abdul Hamid and his subordi- 
nates on the abundant evidence of co1a- 
plicity collected by the Ambassadors. 
Against this humiliating failure of Brit- 
ish diplomacy—a failure which must be 
assumed to have been imposed by cir- 
cumstances, Lord Salisbury could break 
through only at the risk, almost the cer- 
tainty, of war among the Powers—there 
has to be set the expulsion of Turkish 
authority from Crete. The net result 
of the appalling massacres in Asia 
Minor, the frightful disturbances in 
Constantinople, the war between 
Greece and Turkey, and tthe feud of ex- 
termination between Moslem and Chris- 
tian in Crete, is that an island in the 
Mediterranean now enjoys indepen- 
dence, and seems to be on the high road 
to prosperity. 

When one thinks of the many thou- 
sands of Armenians whose lives the 
English Ministry sought to save, and 
whose blood and bones have fertilized 
the soil of Asia Minor, Crete is a miser- 
able little asset to figure in the Minis- 
terial balance-sheet; but, such as it fs, 
it should be recorded. 

The handling of Anglo-American 
questions by the out-going Government 
has resulted in the establishment of 
friendlier relations than have existed 
at any previous stage. The exact value 
of this asset it is not easy to determine. 
Much depends on the character of the 
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American people, which is somewhat 
mercurial, and occasionally liable to 
outbursts of passion and vituperation. 
The Cleveland Message, and the fury 
displayed by a section of the American 
people and press, furnish a case in 
point. The phlegmatic indifference of 
English statesmen and people to mere 
verbal violence did much to save the 
situation. The issue forced upon us, 
under cover of a plain threat of war, 
was that, as Great Britain had declined 
to submit the long-standing boundary 
dispute with Venezuela to arbitration at 
the instance of the United States, the 
latter would herself determine the true 
divisional line. For this purpose a 
Commission was appointed. The dis- 
pute had nothing whatever to do with 
the United States, except so far as the 
Monroe doctrine gave that Power self- 
created justification for interference be- 
tween any European Monarchy and the 
Republics of South and Central Ameri- 
ca. That the American nation should 
arrogate to itself the right to settle our 
quarrel with Venezuela over our heads 
was preposterous; particularly as the 
claim was asserted in the language of 
menace, and was founded upon a view 
of the Monroe doctrine which, if ac- 
cepted, was fatal to the union between 
Canada and the Mother Country. But 
that did not alter the fact that the 
claim had been advanced and that point 
was being given to it by the selection of 
Commissioners. It was impossible for 
Lord Salisbury to admit the American 
pretension; having publicly made it 
with so much sound and fury, and a 
large section of the American people 
having worked themselves into a fit of 
frenzy about it, Mr. Cleveland could not 
withdraw without exposing himself to 
the ridicule of the world. Lord Salis- 
bury’s continued immobility would 
have meant one of two things—war, in 
which the United States would have 
been the aggressor, if the findings of 
the Commission were adverse to Brit- 


ish rights; or a retreat by the American 
Executive such as would have carried 
with it personal and national humilia- 
tion, and stereotyped the then existing 
bitterness of America towards England. 
This was the deadlock. After the panic 
in Wall Street, there was a remarkable 
falling off in ‘the support accorded to 
Mr. Cleveland. Infiuential people on 
both sides of the Atlantic racked their 
brains for such a mode of settlement as 
would avert war and yet enable the 
United States to preserve its dignity. 
Thanks, in part, to the efforts of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the late Lord Play- 
fair, success was reached. The Treaty 
of Washington was signed, creating an 
Arbitration Tribunal governed by rules 
which safeguarded the rights of set- 
tlers. The award was described in an 
article I was privileged to contribute to 
The Fortnightly Review of November 
last, and was quite satisfactory to 
Great Britain. The final position of the 
matter may be thus stated:— 

The Cabinet so conducted the affair, 
notwithstanding the provocation given 
by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney, as not 
only to avert war but also to avoid 
giving any affront to American senti- 
ment. 

It obtained a definitive settlement of 
an old and vexatious dispute at the ex- 
pense of the rejection by the Tribunal 
of a wider territorial claim, which pre- 
vious British Governments had offered 
to abandon, and Lord Salisbury re- 
tained only as a matter of form; and at 
the cost of two insignificant strips of 
territory, the loss of which was not re- 
gretted even by the residents in British 
Guiana. 

The United States was satisfied, inas- 
much as the settlement was due chiefly 
to her intervention, and because the 
mere acceptance of her interposition 
implied a recognition of her claim to be 
reckoned with in affairs between the 
Powers and the States of the American 
continent—if not also, as some think, of 

















her paramountcy from Alaska to Cape 
Horn. 

Lord Salisbury took advantage of the 
American ardor for the principle of ar- 
bitration by proposing a General Treaty 
of Arbitration, under which existing 
and future questions in dispute should 
automatically be decided in a perma- 
nent court. Such a treaty was agreed 
upon; but, for reasons not germane to 
the purposes of this article, was emas- 
culated and finally rejected by the Sen- 


ate. Anglo-American relations again 
reached an unpleasant stage, due in 
part to the late Mr. Sherman’s mis- 


chievous treatment of the sealing ques- 
tion, and acute differences with Canada 
on the subject of access by sea to the 
Yukon goldfields; but the Spanish- 
American war gave birth to the idea— 
on what definite evidence there is no 
official record—that Great Britain had 
declined to join with other Powers in 


intervention on behalf of Spain. Ex- 
treme friendliness towards England 


then became the fashion in the States. 
Unwearied in his efforts to foster this 
mood and to remove from the political 
arena questions of latent danger, Lord 
Salisbury arranged with Mr. McKinley 
the constitution and work of the Joint 
Commission, of which the late Lord 
Herschell was president. It came to 
the question of Canada’s 
right of the Yukon. The 
United States refused to submit the is- 
sue—which is one of strict right on 
either side and dependent, in the main, 
upon a just interpretation of the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of 1825—to arbitration, 
the conditions proposed being analogous 
with those the United States had found 
satisfactory in her championship of the 
Immediate trouble 


naught, on 


access to 


cause of Venezuela. 
was, however, avoided by the conclu- 
sion of the modus vivendi of October 
last, the dispute being “hung up” for 
the time being. Meanwhile Lord Salis- 
concluded the Anglo-Ger- 
which Great Brit- 


bury had 
man Convention by 
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ain abandoned her rights in the Samo- 
an Archipelago—Tutuila, with the mag- 
nificent harbor of Pago Pago, passing 
to the United States, and Upolu and 
Savii to Germany. And, early in the 
present year, he gave further evidence 
of the desire of the British Government 
to work in accord with United States 
interests and concluding a 
Convention supplementary to the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, and conced- 
ing to the United States the right of 
the 


desires, by 


constructing a ship canal across 
Isthmus, subject to rules enshrining the 
principle of neutralization—a Conven- 
tion which has thus far been wrecked 
in the Senate at the instance of those 
who demand that the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty shall be repudiated and that the 
United States shall have full military 
and other control over an Isthmian wa- 
terway. 

On 
might be written. 


these much 
The Ministry, it will 
be seen, have failed to obtain a settle- 
ment of Anglo-American differences 
other than that which arose from our 
dispute with Venezuela; but the fault 
does not lie with them. Failure is not 
due to want of effort or steady purpose. 
The abortive Treaty of Arbitration and 
the Joint High Commission suffi- 
cient proof of that. So anxious have 
they throughout to 
American opinion that they have given 
away important the 
Tripartite ex- 
ample—without 
exchange, unless the compensation in 
was that the United States 
should maintain a strict neutrality in 
South Africa. But this aspect of the 
work of the Administration must now 
be left. The vital facts are that when 
the Government took office there was 
latent hostility in the United 
States towards Great Britain; that in 
December, 1896, animosity blazed forth 
so furiously that war then seemed to be 
certain; that the Ministry found a way 
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receiving anything in 


political 
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of avoiding war; that it has since made 
every possible effort—in which it has 
been most brilliantly served by Lord 
Pauncefote—to win the goodwill of 
Americans, and that there now seems 
to exist between the two peoples a firm 
and enduring friendship. That at least, 
is an asset it would not be fair to ex- 
clude from the Ministerial balance- 
sheet. 

The achievements of the Government 
in Africa are many. First in impor- 
tance comes the acquisition of the Boer 
territories—assets of Empire whose 
worth it is not yet possible to compute, 
but which, however implacable the 
Dutch population may prove to be, 
must be great. Within the compass of 
a number of this Review a writer might 
be able to describe this part of the work 
of the Ministry the summer of 
1895 in such a way as to disclose the 
issues and do justice to the definite 
principles which were the groundwork 
of British policy. But there is 
space only for generalizations. The 
first is that Mr. Chamberlain deter- 
mined at the outset of his career as Co- 
lonial Minister to obtain reasonable po- 
litical conditions for British subjects in 
the Transvaal—to put an end by diplo- 
macy, if that were possible, and by the 
sword if it were not, to a state of 
things humanly certain to lead, if neg- 
lected, to civil war in South Africa. His 
negotiations with thé Transvaal _ re- 
ceived a disastrous check by the mach- 
inations of Mr Rhodes, Mr. Beit and 
the Johannesburg capitalists, parties 
whose conduct it is superfluous to con- 
demn in view of the findings of the 
Committees of Inquiry at Cape Town 
and in London. The task before the 
Government after the Raid—there is no 
evidence of Colonial Office complicity in 


since 


here 


1 Readers who are sufficiently interested in the 
politics of the African Continent, and in the recent 
history of China, to test the generalizations upon the 
Foreign and Colonial questions described in this 
article, may be referred to the anthor’s Review and 
Digest of current State Papers, published under the 
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the invasion on which it would be safe 
to hang a cat—was to save the lives of 
Mr. Kruger’s captives. In this Mr. 
Chamberlain was successful. He then 
set to work, though more slowly than 
otherwise would have been the case, to 
persuade Mr. Kruger to carry out his 
promises of reform. He had hoped for 
a settlement of the difficulty on the 
lines of full self-government for the 
Rand; but this policy was rejected ab- 
solutely by the Boer Executive, and 
things went from bad to worse. Then 
came the appointment of Sir Alfred 
Milner as High Commissioner. After 
he had had time to master the local 
conditions of the problem, and it be- 
came evident that Mr. Kruger would do 
nothing of his own free will, the policy 
of the British Government was more 
energetically pressed. Mr. Chamber- 
lain began to insist not only upon the 
literal observance of the Conventions, 
but also upon conduct in accord with the 
spirit of those Instruments. In the 
long, verbose, and complicated wran- 
gles' between him and the Boer State 
Secretaries the underlying facts are 
that the British Government were de- 
termined that a remedy should be 
found for the grievances temperately 
put forward by the British Uitlanders 
in their petition to the Queen, and that 
the Boer Executive was equally deter- 
mined that should be granted— 
certainly none at the instance or re- 
quest of the Suzerain; for the basis of 
the Boer arguments throughout was—to 
use Mr. Reitz’s though they 
were not formally employed until May 
9th, 1899—“that the right of absolute 
self-government of this Republic is not 
derived from either the Convention of 
1881 or that of 1884, but simply and 
solely follows from the inherent right 


none 


words, 


title of The Politician’s Handbook (Vacher & 
Sons). The issues of 1899, 1900 contain exhaustive 
analyses of the negotiations upon important subjects 
dealt with by the present Ministry.together with the 
text of Treaties, Conventions, Notes Exchanged, 
and similar official documents. 

















of this Republic as a Sovereign Inter- 
national State.” This vital difference 
in the will of the two parties resulted 
in the deadlock which it was hoped on 
the British side might be ended by the 
Conference at Bloemfontein. That Con- 
ference failed, as Mr. Kruger intended 
that it should. But it was still possible 
to come to terms on the new franchise 
law passed by the Boer Government. A 
study of the Correspondence leads to 
the conclusion that by this time Mr. 
Kruger and Mr. Steyn had made up 
their minds to fight if the British Gov- 
ernment persisted in their wish to ex- 
amine and amend this measure, and 
that, influenced by this decision, they, 
wilfully or unconsciously, bungled the 
negotiations by withdrawing the propo- 
sal.for a five years’ franchise, which 
Mr. Chamberlain had conditionally ac- 
cepted. The British Government there- 
upon reserved to themselves the right to 
reconsider the situation de novo, and to 
formulate their own proposals for a 
final settlement. These were never 
made. There was no necessity for the 
Cabinet to disclose them or to force the 
pace. This was being done by the Boer 
Government in preparing for war, and 
by putting up Mr. Steyn to pick a quar- 
rel with us because a few handfuls of 
troops had been moved to defensive po- 
sitions on British territory. The result 
was the Boer ultimatum of October 9th, 
and the invasion of Natal. Mr. Cham- 
berlain had failed completely to obtain 
what he wanted—reasonable political 
conditions for British subjects. The 
wrangles between him and Mr. Kruger 
had led to bloodshed. 

That it was probable there would be 
such a failure was apparent to everyone 
but Her Majesty’s Ministers, some of 
whom have passed the severest censure 
upon their want of foresight and judg- 
ment by declaring that they did not ex- 
pect there would be war. It is not, 
however, necessary to believe the avow- 
als of Ministerial simplicity. It was 
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naturally assumed by the public that in 
view of the likelihood of war there was 
a readiness for war on our side—that 
adequate provision had at least been 
made for defence. The assumption was 
based on the vulgar belief that Govern- 
ments are endowed with the average 
wisdom and energy of mankind—that 
they exercise suitable precautions, that 
they adapt their diplomacy to their 
material strength to enforce their argu- 
ments, that they do not let things drift 
and trust to luck. The out-going Minis- 
try have done something to cure the 
country of that delusion. The Boer ul- 
timatum caught them unawares. The 
earlier stages of the war showed that 
they had entirely miscalculated the 
fighting capacity if not also the numer!l- 
eal strength and equipment of the Boer 
armies. The shock of this revelation of 
their own ineptitude so completely par- 
alyzed their faculties that they could do 
nothing but offer feeble excuses and 
shelter themselves behind the advice of 
the military authorities—advice which, 
in the case of Natal, was so stupendous- 
ly misleading that one would have 
thought that even the humblest official 
at the War Office would have advised 
its rejection. Their miscalculation con- 
stitutes the chief item on the debit side 
of the balance-sheet. 

The conduct of the war is a matter of 
military rather than political history. 
Until a comprehensive and impartial 
record is written, no one can say with 
precision how far the Ministry—and 
particularly the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and his advisers at the War Office—are 
to blame for its enormous cost in men 
and money, its duration, and the fact 
that, though it was expected an army 
of 50,000 men would crush the Repub- 
lies, one of over 200,000 was required, 
and the miitary resources of the whole 
Empire therefore unduly strained. But 
for the fleet, England and the Colonies 
would have been at the mercy of any 
nation that cared to attack them—and 
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this at a time when the press of Europe 
was ringing with hatred of us, and 
faithfully representing the feelings ofits 
readers. The disappointment of the na- 
tion with the Government—the ill-sup- 
pressed rage at their temporary break- 
down—has, however, little bearing upon 
the results to be noted. The Govern- 
ment, having got into a mess, quickly 
recovered themselves, and displayed 
desperate energy in getting out of it, 
pouring into South Africa such an irre- 
sistible flood of men that the defeat of 
the Boer armies was certain. 

The Republics have ceased to exist, 
though, at the moment of writing, the 
annexation of the Transvaal has not 
been formally proclaimed. Tiere has 
been no European intervention; and 
how difficult it may have been for Lord 
Salisbury to prevent it is one of the se- 
crets of diplomacy. Notwithstanding 
our military weakness, no Power has 
thought it prudent to champion the 
Boer cause. The attempt at interfer- 
ence in the form of mediation offered 
by the United States was firmly but 
courteously repulsed. The settlement is 
entirely in our hands. There now re- 
mains only the difficulty—and it is a 
huge one, however much the blather of 
the Bond may be contemned—of per- 
suading or compelling the Boer popula- 
tion to live in harmony with their con- 
querors. The position of the former Uit- 
landers is, at any rate, infinitely better 
than it would have been under the best 
conditions that might have been ex- 
torted from the Boer Government. The 
minimum of reform Mr. Chamberlain 
sought, and failed to obtain by diplo- 
macy, is replaced by a maximum won 
by the sword. Nor is the asset sufficient- 
ly described by being expressed in that 
way. The Federation of South Africa 
has at last been brought into the region 
of practical politics. 

Other African items to the credit of 
the Ministry are the overthrow of the 
Khalifa; the recovery of the lost prov- 


inces of Egypt; the Treaty of Abbas 
Abbaba with King Menelik; the rejection 
of the French pretension to acquire sov- 
ereignty in the Nile Valley; the parti- 
tion of the Central Soudan with France; 
the definitive settlement with France 
of al! conflicting claims in the region of 
the Niger, and elsewhere in West 
Africa; the suppression of the hut tax 
revolt in Sierra Leone; the overthrow of 
Prempeh, the conquest—and the present 
reconquest—of Ashantiland; the substi- 
tution of direct Imperial for Chartered 
rule in Nigeria; the completion of the 
work of pacification In the British Cen- 
tral Africa Protectorate; the suppres- 
sion of the native revolt in Uganda, and 
of the far more serious rebellion among 
the Soudanese who garrisoned the coun- 
try; the assertion of British authority 
in the northeastern portion of the 
Uganda Protectorate, as an incidental 
consequence of the efforts of the Mac- 
donald Expedition to join hands with 
the <Anglo-Egyptian forces coming 
south by gunboat up the Nile from 
Khartoum; the destruction of the pow- 
er of Kabarega; the prosecution, to al- 
most the final stage, of the building of 
the railway from Mombassa to the 
Lake; the abolition of the legal status 
of slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba; tue 
division of the neutral territory behind 
the Gold Coast between England and 
Germany, by virtue of the Anglo-Ger- 
man Convention of November last; and 
the punishment of the King of Benin, 
and extension of British authority in 
the Niger Delta. The catalogue is 
heavy, and to the well-informed reader 
will suggest events and ideas upon 
which a volume might be written. It 
is so crowded, so varied, and, histori- 
cally, so important to Africa,—and it 
has so vital a bearing upon the relations 
between France and England since 
1895,—that it merits fuller treatment 
than my allotted space allows. All that 
can be done here is to invite the reader 
to recall the tension with France, when 
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her encroachments on our West Coast 
Colonies, and her aggression in Nigeria 
became known; the firmness with 
which Lord Salisbury stood his ground 
against the policy of “pin pricks;” the 
vigor with which he was supported by 
Lord Rosebery and the Opposition; the 
unanimity of the country, and the nar- 
rowness of the escape from war. The 
Niger Convention is an important as- 
set; and the supplementary Article by 
which the Fashoda controversy was 
closed and the Spheres of Interest in 
the Central Soudan defined, added 
greatly to its value. Those who remem- 
ber the negotiations which followed the 
discovery of M. Marchand at Fashoda, 
will not need to be told of the masterly 
manner in which Sir Edmond Monson 
in Paris, and Lord Salisbury in London, 
dealt with the French pretension to ac- 
quire sovereignty on the Nile. The 
settlement of the questions of the Niger 
and the Nile closes the long and dan- 
gerous story of territorial rivalry be- 
tween France and England in West 
and Central Africa, and by confirming 
England in her possession of the Nile 
Springs, gives her an absolute control 
over the destinies of Egypt. 

The situation in the Far East is, at 
the time of writing, so complicated that 
it is difficult to gauge the results of the 
work of the Government. But the pres- 
ent convulsion assuredly proves the 
wisdom of Lord Salisbury’s policy— 
modified by the logic of events—of re- 
specting the inviolability of Chinese ter- 
ritory and the rights of Chinese sover- 
eignty. Had it not been for the seizure 
of Kiao Chau Bay by Germany and for 
Russian aggression in Manchuria, with 
her exaction of Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan from China by threats of violence, 
the anti-foreign movement now in full 
force would probably not have gone 
further than the occasional murder of a 
missionary. It is impossible to give in 
brief compass an outline of diplomatic 
events in the Far East since 1895. We 


are concerned only with results. The 
chief is that though, when the Govern- 
ment took office, they found the Pow- 
ers arrayed against them at Pekin, 
there is now a close understanding with 
Germany and Russia, and that all the 
States having subjects and interests in 
China are united—however loosely and 
temporarily—in the common cause of 
securing the safety of their nationals. 
Yet we were more than once on the 
verge of war with Russia while the 
Port Arthur and Talienwan lease was 
being negotiated; and in all likelihood 
would have been at war with her—after 
we had recognized that the lease was 
an accomplished fact, and had taken 
Wei-Hai-Wei to restore the balance of 
power—had not the Czar over-ridden 
the diplomacy of the late Count Moura- 
vieff and insisted on the completion of a 
working arrangement with England. 
The reference here is, of course, to the 
Railway Agreement—the joint work of 
the Czar, M. de Witt, Lord Salisbury, 
and Mr. Balfour, the latter being in 
temporary charge of the Foreign Office 
when the Russian suggestion was first 
thrown out by M. Lesar, and giving it, 
on his own responsibility, so prompt, 
tactful and skilful a reception that the 
partially successful negotiations that 
followed became _ practicable. This 
agreement indicates by implication the 
respective Spheres of Interest claimed 
by the two Powers, Russia undertaking 
not to seek railway concessions in the 
basin of the Yangtsze or to obstruct 
such concessions sought by us, and 
England entering into a like engage- 
ment with respect to the region north 
of the Great Wall of China, reserva- 
tions being, however, made in supple- 
mentary Notes safeguarding British fi- 
nancial and other interests in the north- 
ern railways of China and the Shan-hai- 
Kwan-Newchwang extension, the mon- 
ey for which had been provided by 
British investors on a Foreign Office 
guarantee that the bargain between 
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China and the capitalists would be up- 
held. Lord Salisbury failed to get a 


clause defining the provinces included 


in the Yangtsze “basin,” and also one 
forbidding either party to give prefer- 
ential advantages on the lines to be 
constructed, and he has spoken slight- 
ingly of the Agreement. Its chief value 
is that it terminated certain serious 
causes of quarrel—the Russian in- 
trigues to oust Mr. Kinder from the 
northern railways (not because he was 
an Englishman, as M. Pavloff neatly 
put it, but because he was not a Rus- 
sian), and to exclude British enterprise 
from China north of the Wall, on the 
ground that that region was a Russian 
preserve. As Lord Salisbury showed 
that he was prepared to fight on this is- 
sue—which, in its essence, is that of the 
“open door’—the Agreement is an asset 
of importance. It is the equivalent of 
a Treaty of Amity. As for Port Arthur 
and Talienwan, Lord Salisbury failed 
to prevent them from passing into Rus- 
sian hands. Russian chicanery and the 
effect of Russian threats against China 
were too strong for him. Russia was 
apparently prepared to wage war with 
us or with China, or with both, to se- 
cure the fortress and an ice-free com- 
mercial outlet for the Siberian railway. 
It may have been bluff. Lord Salisbury 
decided that it was not and acted ac- 
cordingly, merely taking Wei-Hai-Wei 
—at the suggestion of China—with the 
object of restoring the balance of pow- 
er. But he did succeed—by again show- 
ing that he was prepared to fight—in 
getting an acknowledgment of the prin- 
ciple of the “open door” for Talienwan. 
He failed, however, to carry his point 
that British warships had every right to 
go into Port Arthur. Russia arrogantly 
complained of their presence there; 
Lord Salisbury promised that they 
would leave in a few days, and leave 
they did, whether in the ordinary course 
or by direct instructions from London 
does not appear from the Official Pa- 
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pers. Since then no British warship 
has so much as put her nose inside 
Port Arthur. Russia, it will be remem. 
bered, distinctly pledged herself that 
both ports should be open. The verbal 
processes by which she tried to wriggle 
out of that undertaking are vastly in- 
structive; but the result is that Lord 
Salisbury gained a diplomatic victory 
so far as Talienwan is concerned, that 
place having been declared by the Czar 
a free port—as, indeed, China undertook 
to make it in the Treaty of Shimonoseki 
with Japan. 

Kiao Chau is also a free port, so that 
the “open door” principle has been es- 
tablished by Lord Salisbury in the ter- 
ritories wrested by others from China. 
A further asset is the goodwill of Ger- 
many, gained by the voluntary assur- 
ance that the taking of Wei-Hai-Wei 
was not done with any intention of in- 
juring or contesting German interests 
in the province of Shantung, and that 
England would not construct any rail- 
road communication from Wei-Hai-Wei 
into the interior of that province. An- 
other is that China is pledged not to 
cede the Yangtsze Valley to any Pow- 
er—not to any Power other than Great 
Britain, as some commentators on the 
assurance of non-alienation have stated; 
another is the Hong Kong extension; 
another the opening of the rivers and 
inland waters to navigation; another the 
opening of various new ports; and oth- 
ers, various railway and mining conces- 
sions surpassing in number and poten- 
tial value similar concessions granted 
to rival Powers. 

The vast internal commotion, which 
Lord Salisbury foresaw and feared and 
did his best to prevent by a policy based 
upon the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of China, will have to run its 
course before the results achieved by 
the out-going Government can be 
gauged aright. But it is permissible to 
believe—seeing that the Envoys at 
Pekin have not been murdered by the 

















































Chinese Government—that the present 
dangers and difficulties will be over- 
come, and that they will eventually 
prove to be to the advantage of the 
Western Powers and especially of Eng- 
land. In that event the work done by 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Claude Macdon- 


SUCCESSES. 


I. The avoidance of war among the 
Powers or with Turkey, because of af- 
fairs in Asia Minor, in Crete, and in 
Greece. 


II. The grant of autonomy to Crete. 


III. The salvation of Greece from 
extinction as an independent kingdom 
at the hands of Turkey. 


IV. The settlement of the Guiana- 
Venezuela boundary dispute without 
war with ecither Venezuela or the 
United States, and without appreciable 
loss of territory. 


V. The establishment of relations of 
friendship with the United States 
Government and people. 


VI. Overthrow of the Boer Republics 
and establishment of British sover- 
eignty. 

VII. The avoidance of foreign inter- 
vention in South Africa. 


-—~——— | 
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VIII. Treaty of amity with King 
Menelik whereby his neutrality in the 
Soudan was assured. 

1X. Defeat of the Khalifa and recov- 
ery of the Soudan. 


X. Final rejection of the French 


pretension to a right to acquire sover- 
eignty in the Nile Valley. 

XI. Pacification of Uganda and as- 
sertion of British authority in the re- 
gion of Lake Rudolph as far as the 
Latuka Sultanate. 
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ald prior to the “Boxer” revolt will not 
have been in vain. 

To conclude: the successes and fail- 
ures of the Government—the debtor and 
creditor items of the Ministerial balance- 
sheet—other than those relating to do- 
mestic legislation, may be thus stated:— 


FAILURES. 


I. The non-prevention of the massa- 
cre of an incalculable number of Ar- 
menians, for whose humane Govern- 
ment England is, with other Powers, 
in part responsible under the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

II. The non-prevention for three 


years of the war of extermination be- 
tween Moslems and Christians in Crete. 


III. The non-prevention of the war 
between Turkey and Greece. 
IV. Ineffective resistance to the 


American pretension to intervene, and 
if intervention is declined, to settle dis- 
putes between European Powers and 
American States. 


V. Inability to arrive at a definitive 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary 
dispute, the Nicaragua Canal question, 
and other matters submitted to the 
abortive Joint High Commission. 

VI. Failure to discover and prevent 
the criminal conspiracy resulting in the 
Jameson Raid. 

VII. Mr. Chamberlain’s failure to 
bring about a pacific solution of the 
differences with the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. 

VIII. Failure to prevent the invasion 
of Natal and Cape Colony. 


IX. Gross miscalculation of the fight- 
ing capacity of the Boers. 

X. Failure to forestall M. Mar- 
chand’s expedition to the Upper Nile. 


XI. Breakdown of the Administra- 
tion of Uganda, with the resultant Sou- 
danese rebellion, the delay in the start 
of the Macdonald Mission to join hands 
with Lord Kitchener, and the failure 
of that mission to reach its objective. 
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SUCCESSES. 


XII. Definitive settlement of all rival 
territorial claims between France and 
England in Nigeria and other regions 
of West Africa. 


XIII. Overthrow of Prempeh and 
conquest of Ashanti, and the suppres- 
sion of subsequent revolt. 

XIV. Substitution of Imperial for 
Chartered rule in Nigeria. The cap- 
ture of Benin and other extensions of 
British authority in the Niger Delta. 

XV. Avoidance of war with Russia 
on account of events in China. 


XVI. Acquisition of Wei-Hai-Wei. 


XVII. Acquisition of Mirs Bay 


(Hong-Kong extension). 


XVIII. Assertion of the principle of 
the “open door” in China. 

XIX. The railway agreement(Spheres 
of interest) with Russia. 

XX. Establishment of good relations 
with Germany and finally with Russia 
in the China question. 


XXI. Pledge of the non-alienation of 
the Yangtsze Valley. 

XXII. Various railway and mining 
concessions in China, opening of in- 
land waters to navigation, opening of 
new ports, &c. 

XXIII. Australian Federation. 

XXIV. Suppression of the outbreaks 
on the North-West frontier of India. 

XXYV. Financial and other assistance 
to the West Indies, by which the ad- 
ministrative and economic condition of 
that region has been much improved. 

XXVI. Exaction of Compensation to 
the relatives of Mr. Stokes, wrongfully 
executed in the Congo Free State by 
order of M. Lothaire. 
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FAILURES. 


XII. Neglect to make good by effec- 
tive occupation various treaty rights in 
West Africa, the result being the loss 
of territory between Say on the Niger 
and Ilo, the loss of the Gourma region 
and Nikki, and a large area of the 
Ashanti hinterland. 

XIII. Failure to prevent Port Arthur 
and Talienwan passing to Russia. 


XIV. Failure to uphold the right of 
British warships to visit Port Arthur. 


XV. Failure to make good the pro- 


tests against French curtailment of 
treaty rights affecting British com- 


merce in Madagascar. 

XVI. Failure for five years to ob- 
tain a settlement from France of the 
claim for compensation on behalf of 
the relatives of the officers and men 
killed in the Waima affair. 

XVII. Failure to do anything to re- 
lieve Newfoundland from the burden of 
French treaty rights, beyond appoint- 
ing a Royal Commission—the report of 
which has been burked. 

















The items on either side may be 
added to or modified according to the 
judgment of the reader. They make no 
pretence at completeness or at such pre- 
cision of statement as would exclude 
criticism. Much, for example, might be 
said of the financial aspects of the work 
of the Government. The increase of 
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Longing. 
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fourpence in the pound in the income 
tax is hardly one of the successes. But 
the purpose of this paper is served if 
such particulars have been given as will 
assist the electorate in forming definite 
ideas of the magnitude and variety of 
the work done by the out-going Minis- 
try. 
H. Whates. 





LONGING. 


The green road, the clean road; it is so broad and high; 
It stretches from the happy sea to touch the happy sky. 
Oh! I laughed once to forsake it, but I’m longing now to take 


it— 


The green road, the clean road, that is so broad and high. 


The gray street, the gay street; how solemnly it shines! 
The sun imprints his pleasures, but there’s pain between the 


lines. 


Oh, I smiled at first to see it, but I’m eager now to flee it— 
The gray street, the gay street; how solemnly it shines! 


The pure love, the sure love comes over me like rain; 

The tinsel of my heartless love is turning poor and plain. 
* It’s my life I have been giving just to make a decent living, 

It’s my all I have been losing just to get a little gain. 


The nest song, the best song is crying swift and sweet; 

The tune’s within my bosom, but the time’s not in my feet. 
Ah! they only sing for pity, do the voices in the city. 

Did you ever hear a homely song sound happy in the street? 


The gray street, the gay street; for me it holds no rest, 

Not even when the summer sun is sailing down the west; 
And I cannot find my pleasure in a road my sight can measure 

From the little room I dwell in with a memory for my guest. 


The green road, the clean road; it is so broad and high, 
It stretches from the happy sea to touch the happy sky. 
Oh, to rise and part with sadness! oh, to move and meet 


with gladness, 


On the green road, the clean road, that is so broad and high! 


Chambers’s Journal. 


J. J. Bell. 
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A Visit to Pascal. 


A VISIT TO PASCAL.* 


M. de Séipse inquired of the custo- 
dian whether many visitors came to 
Port-Royal, and was pleased to hear 
that foreigners almost never come. 

“°Tis indeed fortunate,” said I, “for 
they can never understand Pascal. How 
should they know that this man, who 
thought more deeply than any of his 
contemporaries, yet always added the 
beauty of form to that of thought? To 
this beauty they must need be insen- 
sible. The force of the thought they can 
appreciate, but the art escapes them.” 

“Foreigners, did you say?” returned 
M. de Séipse. “Yet there have been 
some literary folk here, of late, who 
have inflicted upon Pascal the incense 
of their public admiration. Thank God, 
they come only at long intervals as yet, 
but you see the sort of thing they leave 
behind them. Caricatures in bronze! A 
parody which imagines itself to be im- 
mortal! It is a fitting image of our 
era!” ‘ 

“Doubtless they would fortify them- 
selves against death, by the contem- 
plation of a great career well ended—” 

“You are jesting!”’ he cried. “The 
living are not curious about death. The 
faintest suggestion of it imparts an icy 
chill to life. Especially when life is as 
poor as with these people whose princi- 
pal anxiety concerns their dinners. 
Why, they make the round of Port- 
Royal to give themselves an appetite!” 

“But I,” I said apologetically. “I 
came to see Pascal in the place where 
he found a horizon broad enough even 
for his own great spirit.” 

“Surely. It was his chosen retreat. 
He desired to escape from transitory 
things, and fixed his dwelling where he 
had a sight of things which do not 

* Translated for The Living Age. 


(Conclusion.) 


What becomes of the dust into 
We know that 
Life is 


change. 
which things crumble? 
it is dust—and nothing more. 
indeed a sorrowful dream.” 

“Yet we love the spot of earth where 
we have dreamed in peace—” 

“Say rather that we have seized and 
made it subject to ourselves. We are 
all alike. We want to hold slaves—and 
this is what we call love. When all 
about us appears to be passing away, 
places, which do not change, make us 
feel that mutability also may be an illu- 
sion. If men had a keener taste for 
eternal things, they would scrupulously 
refrain from those to which a solitary 
memory is attached;—one lone memory 
—never to be shared and never dis- 
placed!” 

We were shown a fine, isolated tree 
which is named after Pascal:—a walnut 
tree, under which he used to sit. If it 
is not Pascal’s it ought to be. Other- 
wise what would the tree signify? But 
I seemed to see the man beneath it, in 
travail of terrible thought, yet moved 
by a crushing contempt, even of his 
own thinking, longing for the rest and 
help which is not denied to the simple 
foliage. For the leaves are born pain- 
lessly at their appointed time, and they 
die without a struggle when autumn 
comes. M. de Séipse went on to speak 
of the sadness of Pascal. It came, he 
said, of the mixture in him of deep seri- 
ousness and extreme ardor. 

“A good many of those,” he said, 
“who admire him most, and who study 
him systematically, make distinctions 
and reservations in their admiration. 
They approve his faith and the conclu- 
sions to which he comes; but they think 
his premises irrational and cannot ac- 
cept his mode of deduction. Or else, 
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on the other hand, they applaud his 
hardihood in doubt, but make light of 
what he believed at the price of doubt. 
But belief and doubt are not separated 
in Pascal as these men suppose. The 
doubts of Pascal are but aspects of 
faith, and faith, with him, has all sorts 
of connections with doubt. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the two men who have 
lauded Pascal most highly, and with the 
least real appreciation, were a philos- 
opher and a geometrician. They were 
both of his trade, of course, and bound 
to praise, whether they understood him 
or no. 

“A certain past-master of philosophy, 
almost equally well qualified to be one 
of dancing and deportment, is very in- 
dignant at the cavalier treatment 
which philosophy receives at the hands 
of Pascal. He thinks that the latter 
handles fundamental truths with too 
little reserve. He finds him equally ex- 
travagant in his faith and in his doubts, 
blames him for his disrespectful opinion 
of those who profess philosophy, and 
rebukes the gloomy severity of his reli- 
gion. After this one does not quite see 
what he can accept in Pascal; and Pas- 
cal himself would perhaps answer bit- 
terly—‘The professional author and the 
reputed wit!’ But Pascal was not Pas- 
cal, to have been satisfied either with 
the philosophy or the religion of M. 
Cousin, always supposing there were 
anything in him which corresponded to 
either of these terms. Pascal was Pas- 
cal, precisely because he could never 
have been content with the positions 
and the ties that belong to this world. 
M. Cousin arraigns him for saying that 
philosophy—so-called—is not worth an 
hour’s attention, and for his unforgiving 
attitude toward Descartes, for mis- 
judging the prince of method and mis- 
understanding him. The truth is that 
he understood him better than did any 
other man—better, whatever M. Cousin 
may think, than M. Cousin himself. 

“If the Gospel be true, it is assuredly 
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no primrose path, where one may stroll 
carelessly, shaking hands with all he 
meets. Jesus Christ did not die upon 
the cross for the convenience of Chris- 
tians in this world, but for their instruc- 
tion. Nor is reason a haughty foe 
whom one conquers by cajolery, or 
moves by self-abasement. The faith of 
Pascal was no good-natured maid-of-all- 
work, to clean his chamber while he 
lived, and make him a soft bed in Para- 
dise. She was no servant. She exacted 
service. And so too Pascal, in his un- 
compromising austerity, is harsh and 
scornful in manner toward that which 
he honestly detests. He has said the 
last word concerning Descartes and the 
most profound: ‘His aim, in all his 
philosophy, is to dispense with God. He 
is fain to admit that he must have giv- 
en the world a fillip to set it going; but 
after that he has no further use for 
God.’* He paints the marvellous power 
of Descartes, who can construct the en- 
tire mechanism of the universe and 
would leave out even the original fillip 
if he could. All that Descartes at- 
tributes to human reason, Pascal de- 
nies it; and the little which Descartes 
reserves for God is precisely the noth- 
ing which Pascal assigns to man, and 
to the world. Pascal does not doubt; 
he destroys the object of doubt. Pascal 
affirms incessantly and with matchless 
force. He affirms for, or Aigainst, as 
the case may be, but he always affirms. 

“Nor does he ever hesitate between 
the two, for there is nothing between 
them but life, and life is nothing. Most 
of all would he have despised a philo- 
sophic religion that was neither religion 
nor philosophy. He denies philosophy 
in toto. 

“Now it cannot be said of one who 
denies philosophy altogether, that he 
has philosophical doubt. I can feel no 
uncertainty concerning my obligations 
to you, if I deny that I have any obliga- 
tions. at all. I make no distinction in 

1 Letter of Pascal to Fermat. Aug. 10th, 1660. 
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my mind between you and the supposed 
obligation. I am so perfectly sure that 
I owe you nothing that I forbid you 
even to present a claim. You wrong me 
by your persistence in that claim. It 
is criminal in philosophy to pretend to 
be the guide of men, to pretend to know 
anything. Not only does Philosophy 
know nothing; she knows that she can 
know nothing. And Pascal passes his 
time in endeavoring to convince her of 
her impotence! 

“Philosophy cannot even rank with 
geometrical science, which does, at all 
events, discipline the mind;—give it 
practice if not occupation. Philosophy 
on the contrary, is absolutely without 
aim or object, and, in claiming to be 
the greatest of all sciences, if not the 
only one—is worthy of all contempt— 
nay, even of hatred. She is hateful be- 
cause she deceives man where it is of 
the last importance that he should not 
be deceived, and yet feigns to do it un- 
consciously. 

“For what does all philosophy prove? 
of what is it certain concerning life or 
death, man or the universe? That is 
the question, and, since the answer 
must be that there is no such thing as 
certitude in philosophy, it seems fair to 
conclude that philosophy is not worth 
an hour’s effort. 

“Now this is not doubt; it is nega- 
tion. 

“Absolute assurance, of some sort, 
was a necessity to Pascal; and it is so 
to me. As an alternative to certainty, 
I do not see doubt, I see—nothingness. 
What is not, is not, and I do not de- 
scribe it as what may be. I prefer 
even a horrible certainty made up of 
abysses and negations, to your half- 
truths compounded of contradictory 
and mutually destructive statements; 
which are, after all, only doubts of so 
stupid and shameful a sort that they 
cannot even understand their own un- 
certainty. 

“Pascal, in his extravagant repent- 
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ance, denying quite as much as he af- 
firms, enraged against doubt, and pas- 
sionately enamored of faith, is, to me, 
a being far more wise and reasonable 
than you who are perpetually tacking 
between ali and nothing,—who know 
not the meaning of either word—and 
who lose all in your determination to 
lose nothing. 

“You shrink from a knowledge of 
yourself and doubtless with reason. 
This is why you elect to live upon mean 
terms. As if there were any mean term 
between being and not being! As if 
there were any meaning whatever in 
the expressions:—half-alive, half-dead, 
half-true! Even if there were no such 
thing as truth, we should still have to 
act as if there were—and boldly. But 
you—if an infinite mediocrity could in- 
deed suffice you—you would prove 
yourselves to be less than nothing. 

“Pascal had need of rather more than 
this—of nothing less, verily, than the 
whole truth! Without assurance he 
cannot live. The man who can live in 
uncertainty appears absurd to him; he 
appears a lying monster if he enjoys 
living so. The state of mind, of Mon- 
taigne, for instance, fills him with as- 
tonishment and alarm. He recognizes 
the strength of Montaigne’s mind, but 
lie suspects the weakness of his heart 
and the inconsistency between the two 
moves him to disdain. And then again, 
—(for a great soul is a heavy burden 
to bear)—it sometimes seems to me that 
Pascal overwhelms Montaigne with re- 
proaches precisely because he envies 
him. These are his own moments of 
hidden weakness—his yearnings toward 
this world. 

“But in fine, it is God or nothing! 
There is no alternative; no halting- 
place; no room for man or his life. 
Without faith, life is not; and it is Pas- 
cal who makes us feel this most keen- 
ly—because his was the strongest soul— 
the most hungry for the infinite that 
we know. Faith is truth felt in the 
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heart, and, for the heart—alive. Pascal 
cannot find it, he cannot conceive it 
save in Jesus Christ. It is Christ who 
is the proof of God; not God who 
authenticates the Christ. God is at 
either extremity; you might say that 
He is but the name for truth experi- 
enced in the heart, were not such truth 
identical in form for all mankind. The 
world understands more than one lan- 
guage; but the truth that is heartfelt, 
is unique, integral, all-sufficing. It de- 
stroys the Ego, of which there is no 
more need—submerging it in the non- 
Ego. 

“I say nothing about the object of 
faith, for the object is of far less im- 
portance than the faith itself. The es- 
sential thing is not to repudiate faith, 
and sooner or later to fix entire atten- 
tion upon it. Without faith to constrain 
the heart, one must lose either life or 
reason. These cannot stay bound in 
the prison-house of the rotting flesh. It 
is intolerable to behold the great mass 
of mankind quite used to being noth- 
ing at all but a little flesh, decaying as 
it goes. Devotees without heart, and 
atheists without soul, are all one to 
me. They have as many poiats of like- 
ness as of difference. What is there, 
where faith is not? Only crumbs of 
personality, fallen under the table of 
life! Between the faith that denies and 
the faith that affirms, there is for strong 
souls, no medium. Between God and 
nothingness there is a vast abyss of 
uniform depth, but opposite shores of 
different heights are discernible from 
time to time. Only the most trivial 
souls can float on the intervening void, 
and though they be but feather-weights 
they will end by dropping on one of 
the shores, or clinging to it. The vivid 
soul of Montaigne floats hither and 
thither about either strand, but has Its 
final resting-place; for Montaigne is 
much more a Stoic than he knows. 


2? Pensees xxii, 8. 
* Pensees xxii, 9. 
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“Pascal, who so thoroughly under- 
stands the nothingness of philosophy, 
calls the abyss I have described by that 
very name. Unable to live on less than 
a perfect faith, he gives himself unre- 
servedly to God. In so far as he lives 
he lives by Jesus Christ, for faith, to 
Pascal, means Jesus Christ experienced 
in the heart. ‘Not merely,’ he says.’ 
‘do we know God by Jesus Christ alone. 


We cannot know ourselves save 
through Him. We know life, we know 
death, only through Jesus Christ. Out- 


side of Him we know nothing, whether 
of living or of dying, of our own souls 
or of God. 

“Out of Him* there is naught but 
vice, misery, mistake, darkness, death, 
despair.’ “Without Jesus Christ the 
world could not subsist. It must eith- 
er perish or become as hell.’”’ 

Slowly—as though he were skirting 
precipices in them—M. de Séipse re- 
peated these words. 

“This then,” I could not help saying, 
“is the sum of your philosophy! I be- 
gin to understand now the desperate 
melancholy which possesses you.” 

“It is not a philosophy,” he replied. 
“It admits of no doubt. It is a sombre 
faith. I live and breathe in unfathom- 
able pain.” 

“And this world must either perish 
or become as hell?” 

“My friend, it must. I am Pascal 
without Jesus Christ. I have wit- 
nessed no miracles. Perhaps even he 
would have witnessed none to-day. I 
wish I were dead.” 

“He says that there are both true 
and false miracles.’ 

“But he does not say that there are 
none. It would be easier for him to 
believe in the miracles of imposters 
than not to lend credence to those 
which are genuine. Rather than doubt 
the latter, he would accept the 


* Pensees xxii, 10. 
5 Pensees xxiii, 3; xxv, 90-92. 
* Pensees xxii, 16, 18, 20, 26. 
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tricks of charlatans. ‘I have pondered,’ 
he says,’ ‘upon the reason why we trust 
the impostors who claim to have dis- 
covered sovereign remedies, to the point, 
often, of putting our lives in their 
hands; and it seems to me it is because 
they are not all impostors.’ He goes 
on to conclude that he himself has a 
natural belief in miracles; whereas the 
intellect,—the reason—naturally doubt 
and deny them.” 

“Let us leave reason out of the ques- 
tion. All reasoning ends in absurdity.” 

“It is not that I cannot leave reason 
alone, but that it will not leave me 
alone.” 

A few steps more brought us into the 
“solitude’—a beautiful name for a 
beautiful place, overshadowed by trees. 
A bird on the topmost bough of an elm 
was warbling ecstatically. 

“That sparrow is happy—” 

“Yes; until a kite strikes him on the 
head—” 

“What matter,—if he does not foresee 
the blow?” 

“We do not know,” answered M. de 
Séipse. 

“Man alone, then, is not happy.” 

“Because he knows that it is impos- 
sible to be so.” 

“Ah, no! It is perhaps because he 
spoils his own happiness.” 

“What difference does it make wheth- 
er he deprives himself of happiness, or 
another takes it from him? He has 
lost it, all the same, and he compre- 
hends the fact that he has no right to 
be happy.” 

We sat down upon a hillock at the 
foot of a blackened cross which had 
been erected in a place of deep shade, 
and to which we climbed by a few 
steps cut in the turf—a sort of rustic 
oratory. Pascal had doubtless prayed 
there. He must have had a passionate 
love of prayer, as do all those in whom 
the affections are strong, but thwarted, 
in other ways. 

7 Pensees xxiii, 24. 
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“How,” resumed M. de Séipse, “can 
a man be happy who sees life as it is? 
We are dreamers. If we open our eyes 
we are afraid.” 

“But children dream more than we, 
and yet they are happy.” 

“Certainly, because children do not 
know that they are dreaming. Con- 
sciousness of the evil we have destroys 
the good that we might have. Pascal 
is a great sage; and as such he knows 
that the bare idea of happiness is ut- 
terly absurd. He knows the worth of 
a span of it to one under sentence of 
death. I desire, and I die. I desire 
like a God, and the universe brushes 
me like a worm. And then, without 
the slightest need, another worm suc- 
ceeds me—an infinitesimal bacillus 
amid swarming millions. Every glimpse 
of the infinite is a ray of strange light 
piercing unfathomable shadows. It 
comes, we know not whence. It darts 
between two gloomy eternities, blacker 
than the depths of the sea, or the dregs 
of delirium. If you look deep, it must 
needs be into the gulf that you are 
skirting—that gulf which lures an eager 
imagination to a daring plunge. But 
the look is dizzying. One or two men 
in a century go through life with that 
vision ever before them: pilgrims of the 
abyss—losing their dolorous way in the 
infinite—”’ 

“Yet we usually accept what we can- 
not escape; we even end by finding 
something pleasant in it. We think 
little, or not at all; and presently all is 
said—all is over forever. So says Pas- 
eal when he looks upon a lifeless 
corpse. A void cannot be conscious of 
a void; this is the advantage of vanity. 
Man is content to be a vain creature, 
for what would he do, if he thought? 

“Doubtless he would cease to live. 
There are three kinds of minds:—those 
who see a necessity and accept it; those 
who submit to it, but do not see it; 
those who see and do not accept it. The 
first are the wisest; the last the most 











































clairvoyant. For those who most read- 
ily accept what they see in the world 
are not so sure of what they see as 
they think they are. Those who neith- 
er see nor resist are the happiest— 
though they scarcely differ from chil- 
dren or the brutes. Is it worth while 
then to be a man, if the more one sees 
the less one accepts? We are very ex- 
cusable for declining to accept what we 
do not understand; more so than for 
not understanding it. Being what he 
is, Pascal finds it sweet to become as a 
little child, yet what an effort must it 
not have required in him? But the 
heart is never quite laid bare; and, for 
a child, Pascal is too skeptical of its 
innocence.” 

“Tis a strange spectacle, neverthe- 
less,” I exclaimed. “Pascal playing at 
infancy!” 

“He seems to us to do so, but it is 
because we have not, like him, an all- 
equipped and all-powerful reason. He 
will be a child, because he cannot con- 
ceive of himself as fatherless. Rather 
he springs toward a _ father’s out- 
stretched arms. What is so sweet as 
to have a father? If he be both tender 
and strong, what refuge, what safety 
in his arms! Who would not have 
such a childhood embraced by such a 
fatherhood? Christ, all in all to him, 
and all the rest as nothing? Our Tolstoi 
is so enamored of facts and reasons, 
that he barely apprehends God as a 
person. He so loves the gospel of 
Christ that he has no thought for Christ 
Himself. But for Pascal—if there were 
no God in the gospel, the gospel would 
be as empty to him as everthing else. 
Pascal is all human, all passion; he 
knows nothing else. There must be a 
man in his God, and a God in mankind. 
He numbers His wounds; he watches 
His agony; he collects the drops of His 
blood as they fall; he hangs upon His 
last words,—and quaffs His expiring 
sigh. He revels in divinity. He re- 
ceives no light save through the divine 
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eyes. He speaks to the divine wounds, 
and they speak to him. In the arms of 
death he appeals to life, which answers 
by life, as life alone can. He cannot 
conceive of salvation without a Saviour 
—and no more can I. 

“What would this great Pascal have 
been if he had not been a Christian? 
He never could have been an atheist. 
There was too much stuff in him for 
that. He had taken his own measure- 
ment, and he knew how little it re- 
quires to make an atheist;—and even 
less to dress him! 

“A God of some sort is an absolute 
necessity to every strong soul. If he 
had not had Jesus Christ he could have 
had no other, and he would have 
plunged into unfathomable despair. He 
had not the cold heart of a Spinoza:— 
the finished, frigid reason. He is much 
too great to be sufficient unto himself, 
as lesser souls may be. Only up to a 
certain point ts self-sufficiency a sign 
of strength. 

“Pascal could never have endured 
life without faith. But his faith was a 
sad one, and this proves it to have been 
intensely alive. Only the simple-minded 
are joyous, and it is their great com- 
pensation. The strong soul that be- 
lieves is inevitably sad. He is in this 
world like Columbus returned from 
America. The world appears to him 
very small. 

“A soft pillow, as Montaigne says, is 
a delightful thing. It is good for good, 
commonplace heads. But the exception- 
al heads cannot rest thereon. There is 
no sleep for them upon down.” 

“They are told upon all hands,” I 
said, “that they are diseased.” 

“Yes, that is the vulgar idea, and 
there is some truth in it. We are all 
dangerously ill, and it is customary to 
say that our malady is mortal, and its 
end sure. The happiest are those who 
either do not know what ails them, or 
who carry off their infirmity with a 
smile. A slight improvement in the 
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soul’s condition is enough to change 
the look of everything. But these 
whose souls are not common, sacrifice 
their own health in the universal hos- 
pital, and for them there is no cure. 
They repudiate all joy. And yet how 
rich they sometimes are in it, and how 
some of them love it! But they have 
resolved to believe in it no more—and 
what is nobler than such a resolve? It 
is the act of an Intellect which has 
fathomed the depths of the Heart. The 
whole beauty of asceticism is here. 

“Asceticism of the heart is 
crowning triumph of the soul. It is the 
achievement which most allures_ the 
most elect souls of all. It is the chief 
temptation of the holiest, who must 
desire as soon as they apprehend it; yet 
often in vain, for it is attained by very 
few. Colder souls cannot even un- 
derstand in what such asceticism con- 
sists. For in truth its first requisite is 
a capacity for fiery passion—a fire con- 
fined and covered and forced to devour 
itself. 

“IT have known men smitten by re- 
pentance who would gladly have had 
two bodies, to be scourged by a two- 
fold torture. I have known others so 
carried away by the zeal of charity that 
they would fain have peopled this 
world with sick to be healed, sinners 
to save, lepers to cherish. And yet all 
this is charity without passion. Holy 
it may be, but it is limited; it is some- 
times even base. For in fine, there are 
degrees in sanctity. He who is a saint 
must be so in his own way; or rather, 
no man can be a saint at all in any 
but his own special way. All that can 
be asked of any one, is that he go his 
way to the end. If the end is but two 


we 


steps off, that shows that he was not 
equipped for a longer march. How vain 
is all talk of equality, save before the 
one thought that levels all things by re- 
ducing them all to nothingness! 

“The most beautiful of all the roads 
to perfection, and the most difficult—a 
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road with hardly a traveller—is that 
which the heart opens to passion in the 
ascetic life. It is an unfrequented way 
because passion is always rare, and 
rarest of all, that which increases ten 
fold under self-persecution, and is tried 
and exercised for the sole purpose of 
bringing an added strength to the ser- 
vice of a perfect love. Its fires are fed 
that a light may be kept burning be- 
yond the ken of the majority of man- 
kind, a flame where every form of 
egotism is consumed as soon as gen- 
erated. It is an aim little short of di- 
vine; to persevere in self beyond meas- 
ure, only to immolate self in the end. 

“It is an adventure to tempt the 
saints, and if they do not succumb to 
its charm, it is because prudence re- 
strains them on the very edge of that 
gulf which is the refuge and home of 
pride. And then they have not 
enough in themselves of that peculiar 
force to enable them to comprehend it. 
It attracts by its mysteriousness, but 
also, like any other form of seduction, 
it alarms them. Pascal is precisely the 
man for the divine enterprise in ques- 
tion. He does not desire to be num- 
bered among the saints. In the proud 
humility of his greatness he proclaims 
himself wholly unworthy of saintship; 
but, oh, how plain it is to me that he 
looks higher yet! And what he sees in 
the depths of his own heart, as no other 
man ever saw it, fills this colossal 
Christian with bitterness, and makes 
him tremble! 

“Asceticism of the heart is an 
achievement of the man who expends 
his passion upon the infinite and on 
naught beside. Infinity is the object of 
his life—single, perpetual, all-engross- 
ing. There passion is dispassioned at 
its very height, self is annihilated, 
everything is annihilated in the con- 
suming desire for that sole beauty, that 
sole truth, which are both identical with 
perfection. 

“To the cold-hearted, self-suppression 
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is easy. Many of the saints could have 
done no better than to be saints; some 
would not, if they could. Charity may 
be but the last resort of a dry and lan- 
guid soul, convinced by reason that 
feeling is the better part. The imitation 
of God and an earnest devotion to duty 
may open a wholly unexpected way to 
a man honest by nature, but whose vir- 
tue was originally narrow, and, so to 
speak, devoid of aspiration. The virtue 
of such men is sometimes unjust and 
injurious to itself. Your frigid sec- 
tarian is apt to overlook the fact that 
his right may well be a less noble and 
fruitful thing than the wrong which he 
combats in another. In the virtue 
which passes current in the world 
there is often a great deal of blade and 
ear, but only an appearance of corn. 
Where there is no heart the husk is 
empty. The harvest may look fair, but 
there will be little grain upon the 
threshing-floor. How many of the out- 
wardly gentle have no true sweetness 
of nature!—how much that appears kind 
is only lax and listless! Goodness is 
often only the absence of badness; just 
as peace between men results less from 
their horror of warfare than from their 
cowardly reluctance to fight. 

“Asceticism of the heart is, therefore, 
a perpetual strife and a continuous vic- 
tory. It is the greatest of forces, ex- 
ercised to the very utmost, and ap- 
plied, incessantly, to the destruction of 
itself. Look only at Pascal! His very 
likeness records in indelible characters 
that sleepless combat. The poignant 
melancholy of a face, which is not ema- 
ciated; the deep fixity of that lowering 
look; these are not the marks of a nat- 
urally saintly soul. The power of the 
spirit is all concealed. The brow seems 
to shrink back from what the man sees 
in his concentrated reverie. The lips, 
at once hungry and disdainful, seem 
as though protruded to snatch and 
gulp a morsel, of which the chin be- 
trays utter disgust. 
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“There never surely was another soul 
so passionate as this. It amounts to a 
malady. With passion unparalleled, 
he loves, he beseeches, he expects the 
advent of the Christ. He awaits it, not 
as a believer only, nor even as a sub- 
ject son, who hopes or fears, or runs to 
meet his father, but as one who aspires 
to partake the sufferings of his Lord. 
He adopts and meditates upon them. 
The ecstacies of the greatest saints are 
not more humble than his, though 
often happier and more loving. But 
there is more of weakness in their hu- 
mility than in Pascal's, which is instinct 
with power. Theirs is the love of the 
creature; Pascal’s that of the comrade 
of a suffering hero, standing fast by his 
Sublime familiarity 
bloodshed, the 


master’s side. 
with the agony, the 
human pangs attending the death of a 
God! Familiarity with the greatest 
thing in the universe and the most 
august; passion, crushed under the 
whole weight of the infinite, and fall- 
ing prone upon the heart of the divine 
dead! Such a sorrow in such a soul 
is an ever-present mystery. But it is 
the only thing in life really worthy of 
envy! 

“Nothing less would have sufficed to 
draw out of himself so strong a man as 
this one. His were joys with which 
no others are to be compared, perhaps 
for the reason that all others are anni- 
hilated in them. 

“And Pascal has resolved to enjoy 
these only. All the fire of his heart is 
heaped upon this hearthstone. He is 
burning when he seems to be coldest. 
No one ever knew, no one ever ap- 
him, without feeling either 
He was lukewarm in 


proached 
love or hatred. 
nothing, and he could not abide the 
lukewarm. His father shed tears of 
joy the first time he beheld him. He 
fairly forced the women of his family 
into ways of holiness. M. de Sacy was 
afraid of him, but the old woman who 


served him was never so. Proud as he 
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‘was—with the kind of pride which is 
all the more towering for being con- 
cealed,—he was always humble and 
gentle with that good woman, and not 
even conscious of his own humility, 
which would have spoiled it all. This 
is why Pascal lived alone in one room, 
with a beggar and a few poor folk for 
his neighbors. He would not have a 
cell in a cloister, nor lodgings in a 
house inhabited by his own kind. He 
knew very well that he could not touch 
life without clasping it in an ardent 
embrace; moreover that to live, for a 
man of his nature, is to rule. He 
warns his sister and his father not to 
love him too much; and the colder the 
words he uses, the more sure am I that 
he has to guard himself from the same 
Or rather he is too great to 
He lets the flood of 


excess, 
guard himself. 


passion swell within him, he feeds, he 
impels it and then flings it upon some- 
thing utterly dissevered from himself. 


He speaks of earthly affection, not like 
a man who puts it from him, but like a 
man with the spirit of a miser, who 
covets an incalculable treasure of an 
The ascetic, who is so 
drop with 


unknown kind. 
after the flesh only, may 
pain and fatigue, but he wears a look 
of gladness; he has the peace of one 
who has subdued himself; if he cele- 
brates his own victory, his lips are cold 
although his words may burn. The 
body has been mortified and sanctified 
to the point of making an easy bed for 
a holy soul. But Pascal frames freez- 
ing sentences with lips that burn. 
“Himself consumed with fever, he 
lives coldly in a world that he will not 
love. He keeps the firebrand of his 
soul for the flame he hides within him 
—the only one worth cherishing; and he 
so loves that secret love, that he loves 
even the extremity of pain which it in- 
volves. Such is the asceticism of the 
heart; not quelling its passions in a 
spirit of charity—so much as absorbing 
itself in an undivided passion for char- 
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ity. It claims the whole man without 
exception or reserve, that he and all 
his powers may be consecrated to 
what deserves them all and more. 

“The conflict strains every nerve. 
Pascal goes into it with a masterful de- 
termination, even as a confessor of the 
faith approaches the place of torture. 
He eludes nothing; he would scorn to 
do so. This is where it avails the 
saint to have been a great mathema- 
tician. Rather he would enhance the 
sternness of the conflict. Infinite diffi- 
eulty has its own fascination for a 
heart of infinite strength. The passion 
that is in Pascal falls furiously upon 
itself as upon the only foe worth fight- 
ing; it even supplies its adversary with 
arms. Shaken as he is by the ague of 
life, his is the painful rapture of the 
heart which both feeds and devours it- 
self. 

“Pascal in his sick-chamber moves 
one more than almost any other human 
spectacle. He has a pauper to sit be- 
side him—or a beggar ill of the same 
complaint as himself. There is no 
health in us—but he who suffers in body 
is doubly ill, and for the primal, fatal 
malady of life, where is the cure? 

“Before he broke definitively with the 
world, Pascal had a friend whom he re- 
garded as his patient. I take it to have 
been Miton, whose treatment he under 
took precisely because Miton had un- 
dertaken his. Pascal throws himself 
heart and soul into this case, confident 
of his own power to heal. Miton was 
a convinced atheist, and a man of in- 
tellectual power. But the higher the 
order of his intelligence, the better tar- 
get it furnishes Pascal. Here is a man 
proud of his own reason. All the bet- 
ter! Otherwise he were not worth van- 
quishing. 

“Is it an infirm intelligence that Pas- 
cal desires to humiliate? You measure 
him by your own small standards if 
you think so! He is racked with tooth- 
ache when he discovers the law of the 
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cycloid. He then proposes the problem 
to all Europe—doubtless for the purpose 
of shaming the world. But where 
others detect pride in Pascal, and even 
something approaching to bad faith, I 
see only a kind of superb humility. He 
will give place in himself, neither to 
doubt, nor to contradiction. It is not 
geometry he despises, but the men who 
are geometers only, and poor geometers 
at that. Up to the very end of life, on 
the contrary, he continues working 
with all his might at mathematics. It 
was by an incredible achievement of 
pure geometry that he established the 
bases of the infinite calculus. He does 
not then disdain geometry, but he dis- 
credits it; for what merit is there in 
abasing what is not lofty? He always 
honors Fermat, and if he dislikes Des- 
cartes, it is partly because he does not 
find sufficient mental exercise in the 
mathematics of Descartes. He appre- 
ciates intellectual power, but he takes 
its measure. 

“Solitude is the home both of pride 
and humility. It offers an equal 
asylum to the two. The great soul 
humbles itself in secret, stripping off 
the armor of pride which it wears in 
the world. But one may be proud of 
laying aside one’s pride, and this is 
why the four walls of one’s own cham- 
ber furnish the best place for such an 
act of discipline. There one does not 
stop with the outer integument, and 
there is no immodesty in complete na- 
kedness. It is better, when all is said, 
to be a great saint, than a great con- 
noisseur of oneself. Children and sim- 
ple folks are delivered from the dread 
of goodness—whether their own or that 
of others. But Pascal must always say 
to himself ‘I fear my very goodness be- 
cause I know it.’ 

“The sight of the small room where 
Pascal made his retreat affects me 
deeply. He has no one to wait on him; 
he even makes his own bed; and it is 
a pleasant thought to me that he, whose 


labor no other man could have light- 
ened, yet lightens the labor of others 
for himself. Here we see his true great- 
ness. Yet he is far greater when he 
consecrates his heart’s warmest affec- 
tions, than when he forces his heart to 
forget. 

“He seems to me to esteem himself 
more highly, and to love himself less, 
precisely in proportion as he loves men 
better and esteems them less. The 
charity which he exercises, is a pas- 
sionate search for the one perfect love. 
It is true then, and the startling, sad 
conviction grows upon him hour by 
hour—that to love God with passion im- 
plies a love of men which may go the 
length of uttermost self-sacrifice, and 
yet remain scornful of itself—and yet 
more so of them. 

“Pascal becomes familiar with the 
grave. For this, too, the solitude of 
one’s own chamber is very good. In 
his ardent communion with death there 
is none of the chill of set devotional 
exercises; his is not the empty outlook 
which contents the languid soul, and 
not a few also of the philosophic. The 
grave upon which he incessantly lays 
his ear to listen, is not an empty grave. 
For Pascal the whole universe lies 
therein, refusing to stir; and when he 
speaks, he awaits the answer of an 
eternal voice. 

“Thus, Pascal can disdain all, and 
yet, if need be, submit to all. From 
the tyrant, the chain, the very torture 
which he seems to endure, the soul of 
the man escapes. 

“And now Pascal quits his chamber 
no more, save to go to Port-Royal or to 
church. But even in the street he goes 
encompassed by the four walls of his 
solitude as completely as when con- 
fined within them. 

“It is this isolated Pascal whom I see 
on a certain winter evening, speaking 
with a young girl from the country—a 
pretty girl miserably clad, whom he 
finds wandering in the public square 
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like a child that has lost its way. In- 
stantly he has an intense perception, 
both of the ruin upon whose brink she 
totters, and of the salvation to which 
he longs to lead her. The charm of in- 
nocence is incomparable for those who 
know what a fragile flower itis. He 
takes the girl with him and places her 
under the protection of a priest, where 
he provides for her maintenance until 
he feels assured of her own power to 
resist the temptations of the flesh. No 
one knew of this at the time, but when 
the story is told after his death, his 
friends and his sister admire the good 
deed which he had concealed. They re- 
gard it as they would if Pascal had 
been any one else; and yet no other 
man, however saintly, would have done 
the thing as he did it; would have been 
wise precisely in his way. It was from 
no motive of frigid piety—most de- 
tached from the creature when most 
devoted to its object—that Pascal 
acted on that winter evening. Nor was 
it, strictly speaking, charity for the girl 
—who would perhaps have enjoyed 
more in a life of shame than she did in 
one of holiness. Nay, she might even, 
if a choice between the two kinds of 
happiness had been left to her, have 
openly avowed her preference for the 
lower. For this world is full of light 
creatures who desire only the puff of 
wind which may waft them toward the 
strand where they would be. The wise 
churchman who applauds this act of 
Pascal’s, is far from regarding it as he 
himself would have done. He who 
knew, to an infinitesimal fraction, the 
worth of all the kingdoms of this 
world, was under no delusion about the 
importance in the scheme of things of 
one poor little girl. If he saves her, it 
is far less for her own sake, than 
though that passionate love of God 
which accompanies a true asceticism of 
the heart. Such love implies a hatred 
of nature. What he does is by no 
means done for an ounce, more or less, 
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of the poor child’s flesh, but to assuage 
his burning zeal for another and 
worthier cause, which demands the 
bending and breaking of nature. There 
is the hungry and horrible wild beast 
who must be withstood, held down and 
ruthlessly starved, if one dreams of ef- 
fectual conquest! There is a fight fit 
to engage a man—a foe worthy of Pas- 
cal! 

“We often hear it said of men that 
they are greater than their deeds. It 
is a lying boast and the very reverse 
is true. Men are usually worth even 
less than the little which they accom- 
plish, and the proof lies in the immense 
effort it costs them to accomplish that 
little. Pascal is one of the very, very 
few who are themselves infinitely su- 
perior to what they achieve. Fascal’s 
book is the greatest book ever written 
in France, and yet it contains nothing 
to compare with his sister’s life of him 
—which is compressed in a few pages. 

“This woman, with her sound mind 
and her sturdy virtues, could not fully 
comprehend her brother; but she had 
had the model before her eyes, and re- 
membered the features well enough to 
be able to convey some notion of their 
incomparable grandeur, Nature’s most 
triumphant creation, whose life-aim has 
been the complete subjugation of na- 
ture! 

“So at last we see Pascal on the 
verge of a final victory over the God 
with whom he had to strive. The end 
has come; he is on his deathbed; he is 
like a little child. The utmost effort 
of a mighty mind has brought him to 
the bliss of perfect innocence—which 
means that he is man no more.” 

Yet the strong spirit, so unreservedly 
given to God, seems almost to recoil 
from its own victory. There is one 
more conflict—a terrible struggle with 
the flesh—a day-long agony—and then 
the prize is won. The soul, so long 
athirst for fixity has attained the limit 
of change and ceases to be a soul. 

A. Suarés. 
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UP AT THE ’LOTMENTS. 


Old Joseph Frisby stood at his garden 
gate one fine bright evening in early 
spring. A dirty, disreputable-looking old 
vagabond was he, a frequenter of the 
“Pure Drop,” “The True Lovers’ Knot,” 
“The Three Choughs,” and every such 
place of entertainment within reach of 
his tottering old legs. This evening he 
was perforce sober, for he had not pos- 
sessed a penny that he could call his 
own for several months, and the land- 
lords of the above-named hostelries had 
unanimously declined to give him cred- 
it. As he stooped over the rickety gate, 
his lean bent old figure clad in a tat- 
tered linen coat that had once been 
white, and nether garments of incon- 
ceivably ancient and patched corduroy, 
looked forlorn and miserable enough; 
there was even a certain pathos in his 
unwashed, unshaven face, and his small 
bleared eyes peered anxiously out of 
the network of furrows which sur- 
rounded them. Every now and then he 
placed his hand over his ear and turned 
his head as though listening, and by and 
by the long-expected sound for which 
he had been waiting made itself heard. 
The back door of the neighboring cot- 
tage closed with a bang, and a man 
came quickly round the house and down 
the tiny flagged path through the little 
garden, which was already bright with 
primroses and double daisies, and 
passed through a gate similar to that on 
which Joseph was leaning. He was a 
wiry elderly man, with a fresh-colored 
face framed in iron-gray whiskers. His 
garments were very similar to those 
worn by Frisby, except that they pos- 
sessed the merit of being clean. He car- 
ried a basketful of potatoes, and a 
spade and fork rested on his brawny 
shoulder. 

“Good evenin’, neighbor,’ said Joseph, 
straightening himself and looking ea- 


gerly at him. ‘Ye be goin’ up to the ’lot- 
ments, I d’ low?” 

“Aye,” said the other, glancing round, 
but without slackening his pace. “I’m 
off to the *lotments—pretty late, too; I 
must hurry.” 

“Nay now, bide a bit; I want to speak 
to ye a minute, Jim. Lard! I’ve waited 
here nigh upon an hour.” 

“Oh, an’ did ye?” said the man called 
Jim, coming unwillingly back. 

“Aye. Yesee’tis this way. Neighbor 
Cross, I haven’t touched a drap this 
three months, very near.” 

“Han’t ye? Well, I’m glad on’t. I’m 
teetottle myself, an’ ’tis the only way to 
get along, I do believe. I’m trewly glad 
to hear ye han’t had no drunks lately, 
Joe. Now that ye say so I do call to 
mind noticin’ that ye’ve been a-walkin’ 
uncommon straight—aye, ‘tis quite a 
while since you was found in a ditch, 
*tis sure, and ye haven’t been run in not 
this year, I don’t think.” 

“Aye,” agreed Joseph, with modest 
pride. “Ye’re quite right, Jim; I haven’t 
been run in this year.” 

He paused, rubbing his hands slowly 
together, and eyeing the well-filled bas- 
ket of “sets.” 

“We're gettin’ help from the parish 
now,” he resumed, “else we couldn’t 
make out at all. My pore wife, ye see, 
she’s reg’lar crippled, an’ not able to do 
nothin’, an’ I’m not fit for much—I’m 
falterin’, neighbor, an’ farmers here- 
abouts has a bad opinion on me for 
some raison or another—I can scarcely 
ever get a day’s work.” 

“°*Tis very onfart’nate for ’ee, Joe; ’tis 
that. But yer luck will change very 
like. We must ’ope it will. Well, 
I must be gettin’ along.” 

“Ye be goin’ to plant yer taters,” per- 
sisted Joseph; and stretching out his 
lean old hand he took hold of the bas- 
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ket. “Them be real fine taters, neigh- 
bor; chock full of eyes. Lard! if I had 
but a few of these I’d soon plant my bit 
of garden.” 

“Haven't ye got none this year?” in- 
quired Jim, visibly stiffening. 

“Not a single one, an’ no cabbage 
neither. I’m terribly badly off this year 
—I don’t know however me an’ the pore 
body inside ‘ll get on. Not a bit o’ 
green stuff, an’ not a set to put in the 
ground. Three-an’-six a week is every 
penny we have to lock to, an’ ye may 
think it don’t go very far. Bread an’ 
tea, bread an’ tea, an’ not so much as 
a drop o’ milk to’t. My missus, she’s 
that cute along o’ me likin’ a drap now 
and then, she wouldn’t let the Union 
folk give it us in money—we jest hev 
an order for half a pound o’ tea once a 
week, an’ we takes out the rest in 
bread. Ah dear! a body has to be clever 
to live on it, I can tell ’ee.” 

He paused, leered insinuatingly in his 
neighbor’s face, and finally murmured, 
still fingering the basket: 

“If ye was to let me have a few of 
these now, neighbor, I could pay ye 
back i’ th’ autumn.” 

Jim dexterously twisted his treasured 
property away from the other’s trem- 
bling hand. 

“So that’s what ye’re at!” he cried. 
“Nay, nay, Joe; I’ve had enough o’ 
your payin’ back. I know what that 
manes. You an’ yer missus ’ud make 
yer dinner off ’em, if ye didn’t chop the 
lot for a drink straight off.” 

“No, no,” pleaded Joe, almost tearful- 
ly; “’tis too bad to say such things, an’ 
take a pore man’s character away. I'll 
gi’e ye me Bible oath—dang me, an’ 
everythin’ reg’lar by the Book—that I'd 
put ‘em straight in the ground, Jim 


Cross.” 

“Well, I can’t spare the taters, any- 
how,” grumbled Jim. “I’m a pore man 
an’ have to purvide for mysel’ an’ my 
family. I’m sorry I can’t obleege ye, 


but so ’tis.”’ 


He walked off, leaving poor old Joe 
staring blankly after him. 

By and by a light quick tread was 
heard approaching from the opposite di- 
rection, and a dapper-looking young fel- 
low rounded the corner of the lane, 
whistling to himself as he advanced. 
He, too, carried a fork, and a half- 
filled sack was flung over his shoulder. 

“Goin’ up to the ‘lotments?” inquired 
Joseph falteringly. 

“Yes I’ve jest knocked off work, an’ 
am goin’ up there for an hour or two be- 
fore dark. Fine evenin’, Mr. Frisby.” 

“Aye, sure,” said Joseph. “Ye’ve got 
a grand sackful there, Jan.” 

“°*Tis a big piece to fill up, Mr. Fris- 
by. We han’t got above half enough 0’ 
our own. We'll have to buy some.” 

“I haven't got one to put in my bit o’ 
ground,” said Joseph impressively. 
“What do ye think of that, Jan Dom- 
eny? Not one; no, nor not so much as a 
stalk o’ cabbage.” 

“Well now,” said Jan, “’tis very sad, 
that, Mr. Frisby. A sorrowful tale, in- 
deed. Mayhap Parson ’ud help ye.” 

“Nay,” returned Joseph lugubriously; 
“we be chapel folk, an’ Parson he says 
he han’t got no faith in me.” 

“Well, ’tis terrible onfart’nate for ’ee, 
I’m sure,” returned Mr. Domeny uncon- 
cernedly. “But bad times can’t laist 
forever. There’s comfort in that, Mr. 
Frisby. The Lard trumpets the wind to 
the sore lamb, as Scriptur’ says.” 

Having delivered himself of this edi- 
fying aphorism, young Jan Domeny 
hoisted his sack a little higher up on his 
shoulder, and strode on. 

“They be all alike,” muttered Joe to 
himself; “they be a stony-hearted lot. 
Not one among ’em ‘ud gi’e a man a 
helpin’ hand. Dang ’em all!” cried Joe, 
and he thumped upon the gate. 

He turned and shuffled slowly tow- 
ards the house, pushing open the door. 
A little old woman was sitting, propped 
up by pillows, in an armchair near the 
hearth. She was almost crippled by 











rheumatism, yet managed in some inex- 
plicable way to preserve a tolerable ap- 
pearance of neatness and cleanliness, 
both in her own person and in such of 
her surroundings as came within reach 
of her poor distorted fingers. The 
hearth was tidy, for instance, and the 
kitchen utensils and crockery on the 
little dresser behind her chair were 
bright and clean. It must be supposed 
that her husband, who would have been 
much the better for a share of her at- 
tention, kept himself systematically out 
of reach. 


“Well?” she inquired, eagerly look- 
ing up as he entered. 
“Well, *tain’t a bit o’ use. They'll 


none o’ them do a thing for me.” 
Mrs. Frisby sighed. “Come, sit down 
she said. “Supper’s ready, an’ 


anyhow,’ 
the tea’s drawed beautiful.” 

Joe shambled over and sat down. His 
wife, leaning painfully forward in her 
chair, moved the little brown teapot 
from the hob to the table, and then 
stooping again with yet more difficulty 
took up a plateful of dry toast and prof- 
fered it to the old man.” 

“There!” she said. “I made ye that 
for a bit o’ change. The fire was burn- 
in’ up so clear an’ nice, I jist thought 
I'd do it. - *T will be a nice change for 
‘ee, Joseph—'twill sure.” 

She spoke in a high quavering voice, 
peering anxiously the while at her 
spouse. 

He took a piece of toast and turned 
it over; then broke off a bit and flung 
it on the table. 

“Tis as hard as flint, woman,” he 
said indignantly. “Where d’ye think I 
can find teeth to bite en?” 

“Nay now, ’tis not so ’ard as that 
comes to,” urged she. “I can bite en, 
an’ I han’t got a single tooth left. Sop 
it in yer tea, do ’ee now, an’ it'll slip 
down nice.” 

“Slip down, indeed! It ’ud want a 
bit o’ butter, or a bit o’ graise for that. 
But here us be—two old ancient folks 
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as has lived in this parish man an’ wife 


for fifty-two year, an’ they'll not so 
much as gi’e us a tater.” 
“Yes, a tater ud be nice, sure,”” quav- 


“It ’ud be very 


” 


ered the old woman. 
nice.” 

“Or a bit o’ green stuff *ud be nice,” 
went on Frisby emphatically. “I could 


eat this bread if they'd gi’e I a bit o’ 


green to put to’t. But no, ‘tis ‘Go 
away, I’ve nothin’ for ‘ee’ all round. 
There’s every man an’ bwoy in the 


place workin’ up at the ‘lotments get- 
tin’ the taters into the ground as fast 
as ever they can stick ’em. If they was 
to gi’e us half a dozen each they'd nev- 
an’ I could get my bit o’ 
But no, they be 


er miss it, 
ground planted up. 
all took up wi’ theirselves—never a 
thought for we.” 

Mrs. Frisby rubbed 
hands together, and sighed. 

“Ah, *tis hard,” she said; “’tis hard, 
sure.” 

And then silence fell between the old 
couple, and their 
meagre fare without any great appear- 
ance of appetite. 

Presently Joseph set down his cup, 
pushed back his chair, and stood up. 

“Where be goin’?”’ asked wife 
querulously. “I never seed such a fid- 
get of a man.” 

“I’m goin’ up to the ’lotments,” he re- 
sponded curtly. 

“Laive me a pail o’ water first, do, so 
as I can be washin’ up. I reckoned ye’d 
ha’ helped me a bit to-night—rheumat- 
ics is terrible bad.” 

Joseph took up 


her shrivelled 


each consumed 


his 


the pail without a 
word and went out; presently an ex- 
cruciating creaking and squeaking was 
heard as he turned the rusty handle of 
the windlass. After some time he hob- 
bled back, the water splashing from the 
overflowing bucket at every step. 
“Dear! the 
make!” groaned Mrs. Frisby. 
it studdy, for the Lard’s sake. 


what a mess man 4d’ 
“Carry 
Now 


sit down, do ’ee, an’ gi’e me a hand.” 
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“Nay, I’m off,” responded her lord in 
surly tones; and in another moment the 
garden gate creaked on its hinges, and 
his departing steps fell heavily on the 
lane outside. 

This somewhat circuitous path led 
first past a horse-pond, then skirted the 
beautifully kept churchyard, with the 
ancient, ivygrown edifice in the centre. 
Then it darted off at an abrupt angle, 
apparently to avoid encroaching on the 
farm premises in the rear of the church, 
where the picturesque building which 
had once been a tithe-barn was now de- 
voted to humbler purposes. The lane 
ceased at its junction with the high 
road, but crossing the latter, and fol- 
lowing the footpath for a little way, 
Joseph came to another lane which, 
after a few hundred yards, became a 
steep ascent. 

The blackthorn was still in flower 
here and there in the hedges, which ac- 
counted, as the country folk would have 
said, for the peculiarly keen and chilly 
quality of the evening blast; but the 
twisted twigs of the more genial haw- 
thorn were powdered, as it were, with 
a delicate dust of green. Trailing ten- 
drils of honeysuckle were already in 
full leaf, and young saplings of elder 
stretched out slender bare limbs tufted 
at the ends with crimson. Downy cat- 
kins, moreover, on many a willow 
bough, gave further promise of the 
rapid approach of the “Sweet o’ the 
Year;” and there were violets in the 
banks, and here and there a patch of 
primroses, and a glory of dandelions all 
around. 

But poor old Joe Frisby, as he toiled 
painfully up the stony incline, had no 
eye for any of these trivialities; his 
mind was set upon more weighty mat- 
ters—he was bent, indeed, upon noth- 
ing less important than an appeal to 
the community at large. Singly the 
neighbors had rejected and despised his 
petition; taken collectively they might, 
for very shame’s sake, be moved to 


grant it. No man, as Joseph dimly felt, 
likes his individual generosity to be 
overmuch counted upon; but a whole 
community—each member making quite 
sure that his neighbor does as much as 
he—may sometimes be persuaded to ac- 
cede to a claim which all alike acknowl- 
edge. 

Now voices fell upon his ear, accom- 
panied by the sound of spades at work. 
An opening in the hedge revealed a gate 
towards which Joseph made his way. 
On the other side lay the allotments, 
narrow strips of ground, most of 
which were already broken up into 
brown ridges, while a few were still 
encumbered with the lingering stalks of 
last year’s cabbages, or an untidy 
growth of weeds. On this propitious 
evening the place seemed alive with 
men and women; some delving, some 
hoeing, some cutting up the “sets”—not 
a patch of ground but had its occu- 
pant. Every one was busy and every 
one seemed merry. Jan Domeny, with 
coat flung off and shirt-sleeves rolled 
high, was lustily chanting a three-year- 
old music-hall ditty, which had just 
found its way to Dorsetshire. Further 
away the bent back of Jim Cross 
formed a moving arch against the sky- 
line; a grandchild had joined him, and 
was trotting along beside him carrying 
the basket of potatoes. 

Joseph stood leaning over the gate for 
a little while, his eyes travelling slowly 
from one group to another; after long 
hesitation he passed in and walked de- 
liberately up the grassy track which 
divided two batches of the allotments. 
Many of the workers looked up a mo- 
ment with a word or nod of recognition, 
and Joseph nodded back, paused as if 
to speak, hesitated and then went on. 
At last he reached the centre of the 
ground, and there came to a halt. He 
took off his battered hat, flourished it to 
attract attention, and began, pitching 
his quavering voice as high as he could, 
and said: 
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“Neighbors all, I’ve summat to say to 
’ee,” 

“Hello!” cried the man nearest to 
him, straightening himself and staring. 
“Here’s old Joe Frisby turned Methody 
praicher.” 

“Nay, he’ve a-jined the Salvation 
Army, sure,” cried another, who was 
himself a regular subscriber to the 
War Cry. 

“I know what he’s after,” muttered 
Jan, working away very diligently. 
“Don’t you take no heed, none of you.” 

“I’ve been countin’ of ye up,” pur- 
sued Joseph, leaning on his stick and 
looking nervously round. “Here be 
twenty chaps workin’ in the *lotments; 
aye, twenty chaps, not reckonin’ wom- 
en and children, an’ ye be all puttin’ in 
taters. An’ here am I wi’ my garden at 
home waitin’ to be planted, an’ not a 
bit o’ seed to put in it.” 

“I telled ’ee, didn’t I?” muttered Jan 
to his nearest neighbor. “I knowed 
*twas that he was at.” 

“I’ve lived among ye man and bwoy 
for seventy-five year. Aye, an’ my wife 
an’ me has been wed among ye fifty- 
two year. There she d’ sit at home 
crippled, poor soul. We've nought in 
the world but what parish gives us. 
Half a pound o’ tea a week, an’ some 
bread. Bread an’ tea, neighbors, bread 
an’ tea; ’tisn’t very satisfyin’ to the in- 
nards. Me an’ my wife was never 
great folks for mate, but we'd like a 
tater to our dinner, or a bit o’ green 
stuff. An’ so I’ve ha’ bin thinkin’—” 

He looked round again, hesitatingly 
and pitifully. 

“*Tis a mortal sight o’ taters as is 
here among ye between one an’ another 
—aye, a mortal lot. I d’ ’low”—again 
the pause and the appealing glance—“if 
every man ’ud spare me a few like I'd 
get two or three ranks made up without 
any of ye bein’ at much loss.” 

The bystanders looked at each other, 
then each man glanced involuntarily at 
his own store. None of them were over 


well endowed with this world’s goods, 
and the calculations of each had been 
made to a nicety. Old Jim Cross con- 
tinued to work without turning his 
head, and Jan Domeny smiled some- 
what sarcastically. 

“Why, ye see ‘tis this way, Joseph,” 
said a large mild man, with an habitu- 
ally puzzled expression of countenance; 
“we be pore folks, all on us; we've a- 
many little mouths to feed, an’ not 
much to put in ’em. An’ what wi’ prices 
goin’ up an’ rent day a-comin’ round so 
often like, a man’s hand d’ seem to be 
always in his pocket, an’ it’s give, give, 
an’ pay, pay, ever an’ always, d’ye see? 
Now my taters,” he cast a calculating 
eye upon the half-filled sack at his feet, 
“they'll not go so far to make up three 
ranks for ourselves, an’ three ranks is 
the laist we can do wi’. Aye, wi’ a 
houseful of growin’ childern taters d’ 
laist—well, I mid say they laisses next 
to no time.” 

His hearers drew a long breath of re- 
lief. If Ed’ard Boyt, who was well 
known to be a poor man with a long 
family, had been imprudently generous, 
what might not be expected of other 
folks who might be supposed better 
able to afford him assistance! 

“Aye, ’tis very trew what Ed’ard 
says. Charity d’ begin at home. It ’ud 
seem a bit ’ard to go a-buyin’ for one- 
self along of helpin’ a neighbor,” said 
somebody. 

“Aye, I d’ ‘low ’tis trew,” agreed an- 
other. 

“Trew enough, sure!” chimed in a 
third. ‘ 

“We be sarry for ’ee,” summed up a 
fourth; “aye, we be very sarry for ’ee, 
Joseph, but ’tis the onfart’nate natur’ o’ 
things as pore folks d’ have to do the 
best they can.” 

Then, amid a general chorus of regret- 
ful approval, spades were plied, and 
backs were bent as before. 

Joe shambled back to the gate again, 
and stood for some time leaning over 
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it and staring at the toilers. His face 
was very red, and his loose irregular 
under-lip trembled. A few furtive 
glances were cast in his direction, but 
ho one spoke, and after a time he 
turned and went down the lane again, 
his bent form clad in its shabby white 
coat travelling slowly past gap after 
gap in the hedge until it drifted out of 
the range of vision of the workers. As 
he walked, however, his heart was hot 
within him with rage and disappoint- 
ment and a bitter sense of injustice. 

“They'll lave me to starve,” he said 
to himself; “‘an’ I’ve a-lived among ’em 
for seventy-five year.” 

His sense of injury deepened each 
time that he recalled this fact, and he 
shook his head vengefully. 

As he tottered on his resentment 
gradually suggested ‘to him a startling 
plan of action. He thought of it all the 
way down the lane and across the road, 
and along by the tithe-barn and the 
church, and by the time he came to the 
horse-pond his mind was made up. 

“A man must live,” he said. “If oth- 
er folks won't help en he must help his- 
self.” 

There was a fine moon that night, and 
had any one been abroad an hour or so 
after midnight, he would have marked 
a white shape creeping slowly up the 
lane which led to the allotments, and 
presently entering in at the gate al- 
ready described, and moving from one 
newly planted patch of ground to an- 
other. 

“Only three from Ed’ard because he’ve 
a-spoke me fair,” murmured Joseph to 
himself; “an’ I’ll not take ’em altogeth- 
er, neither. I wouldn’t lave the pore 
chap wi’ a great gap in the rank.” 

Joseph dropped something carefully 
into the sack which he carried over his 
arm, and then he drew together the dis- 
turbed clods and patted them down. 
Then waddling along with his legs 
across the drill he cautiously removed 
another “set,” and then another. 
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“That'll do for Ed’ard,” he muttered. 
“Tis for feedin’ the pore, so the Lard’ll 
make it up to en. Now, Jan, I'll take 
a good few from ’ee, because ye be a 
danged ’ard-’earted chap. An’ I don’t 
care where I d’ take ’em, nor if it do 
make gaps—nay, that I don’t. Ye’ve a- 
sowed, an’ ye’ve a-watered, so to speak, 
Jan, but I d@’ ‘low that it'll sarve ’ee 
right if the Lard don’t gi’e ’ee no in- 
crease.” 

He unearthed the “sets,” taking 
every precaution, however, to make the 
ground look undisturbed. He went the 
rounds, in fact, till his sack was nearly 
full, and then beat a retreat down the 
lane, carrying home his booty unob- 
served. 

It chanced that Jim Cross, waking 
with the dawn, fancied he heard the 
sound of a spade in the next garden. On 
his way to work, a little later on, he ob- 
served that a goodly portion of Joseph’s 
patch of ground was indeed freshly dug 
up. Joseph was standing by the gate 
as usual, and nodded affably as his 
neighbor passed. 

“I see ye’ve a-bin diggin’,” remarked 
Jim, pausing with a surprised expres- 
sion. “Looks as if ye was a-gettin’ the 
ground ready for taters.” 

“Well, an’ maybe I am a-gettin’ the 
ground ready for taters,” returned 
Joseph warmly. “I puts my trust where 
trust be due. My fellow creatur’s have 
a-turned their backs on me, so I looks 
to the Lard. Aye,” repeated Joseph, 
turning up his eyes piously, “I looks to 
the Lard for ’elp, Jim Cross. The 
Lard’ll purvide.” 

Jim was much impressed. 

“I’ve put me trust in Providence,” 
pursued Joseph, peering at him cau- 
tiously out of the corner of his eye; 
“and to show as I’ve a-put my trust in 
Providence, I’m a-gettin’ ready my bit 


o’ ground. When the Lard sends me 
them taters, neighbor, he'll find I 
ready.” 


Jim looked hard at him, and Joseph 
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folded his arms and looked back stead- 
ily and mildly. 

“I don’t bear ’ee no grudge, Jim,” he 
went on. “I don’t bear nobody no 
grudge, but I do put my trust in the 
Lard.” 

Jim went on his way, scratching his 
head from time to time, and casting 
back sundry furtive glances at his 
neighbor, who suddenly appeared to 
him in a new and impressive light. 

When he disappeared Joseph went 
back to his digging, his countenance 
still wearing an expression of aggrieved 
virtue. After much pondering on his 
own conduct, and the circumstances 
which had led up to it, he had come to 
look upon himself rather in the light of 
a martyr, and to consider his recent ac- 
tion not only justifiable, but in a certain 
sense inspired. He was, therefore, 
searcely surprised when, late that even- 
ing, Jim Cross came up to him with a 


deprecating air. 


“Me an’ a few of ’em yonder have 
been a-talkin’ about you, Joseph,” he 
remarked. 

“Have ye?” responded Joseph, with 
an air of lordly unconcern. 

“Aye. Us was sayin’ it did seem a 
bit ’ard to disapp’int ’ee like, when you 
was so trustful an’ patient, so us agreed 
as we'd try an’ spare ’ee a few ‘sets’ 
between us. As I did say, the Lard’ll 
make it up to we; an’ I d’ think He will, 
neighbor.” 

“He will, sure,” agreed Joseph sol- 
emnly; as he held out his grimy hand 
for the basket which Jim respectfully 
tendered him. 

Next came Ed’ard Boyt with a very 
small bagful, but a heart overflowing 
with good-will. Joseph thanked him 
for his contribution almost with the air 
of one bestowing a benediction. 

“°Tis very well done of ’ee, Ed’ard; 
an’ ye’ll not be no loser. Nay, you'll see 
how things ‘ll turn out wi’ ye.” 

One after another they came, ending 
with Jan Domeny, whom Frisby re- 
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ceived a little distantly, but on the 
whole forgivingly. 

“°*Tis but a pore lot as ye’ve brought 
me, Jan. I d’ ‘low as Ed’ard Boyt hev 
done better nor you. Aye, he’ve done 
very well for he, such a pore man as he 
be, an’ such a long fam’ly as he have.” 

“Why, we've a-had to buy, Mr. Fris- 
by,” returned Jan, apologetically. “But 
there, I'll see if us can spare a few 
more, an’ fetch ’em round to morrow.” 

“To morrow ‘ll do very well,” agreed 
Joseph generously; and so they parted. 

Then Frisby fell to work with a joy- 
ful heart, setting out first of all the po- 
tatoes which he had purloined, and 
which he had originally designed to 
plant surreptitiously by night, intend- 
ing, when the first shoots made their 
appearance, to assure his neighbors that 
they had sprung miraculously from the 
ground. This was better; moreover the 
second edition of “sets” was much 
larger than the first, and he now found 
himself in a position to stock his entire 
garden. 

“The Lard ’elps them as ’elps their- 
selves,” he said to himself once more, 
as he waded solemnly up and down the 
drills. 

From that day forward Joseph Fris- 
by was respected by all the village folk. 
He had “got religion,” to begin with— 
more religion than anybody had cred- 
ited him with, and he had evidently 
been singled out by Heaven for special 
favors. His crop prospered wonderful- 
ly; people were quite amazed to see the 
marvellous return made by their con- 
tributions, and were the more aston- 
ished because other small producers 
had not found it such a very good year 
for taters. There were many gaps 
among the ranks at the allotments, and 
it was noticeable that Jan Domeny, in 
particular, had suffered severely. No 
one was more loud in commiserating 
this misfortune than Joseph Frisby. 

“The ways of Providence be wonder- 
ful, as the Scriptur’s say, Jan Domeny,” 
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he remarked one day. “Aye, ’tis what 
I often d’ say to myself: a man may 
plant and a man may water, but "tis the 
Lard as gives the increase.” 

“Well,” returned Jan, a little grudg- 
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ingly, “I d’ ‘low that He’ve a-gi’ed it 

to you, Mr. Frisby.” 
“He have, Jan; 

Joseph heartily. 


He have!” agreed 
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A girl-graduate, to use Tennyson’s 
poetical phrase, or, to use the terrible 
phraseology of to-day, a lady-student, 
is essentially a product of the higher 
culture. Whenever and wherever civil- 
ization rises appreciably above its nor- 
mal temperature, then and there she 
will reach her full development, as, for 
instance, in the Italy of the fifteenth 
century or in the England of to-day. 
Hence she is at times endemic, at oth- 
ers epidemic. More interesting, how- 
ever, are sporadic appearances at peri- 
ods or in places where the intellectual 
atmosphere might seem to be least con- 
genial. There have been lady-students 
who (to use a more poetic and therefore 
more appropriate metaphor) resemble a 
November primrose, as to which it is 
difficult to determine whether it is rathe 
or laggard, whether it is out too early 
or too late. Men of science would argue 
that such a phenomenal lady-student is 
either a troublesome survival or a pre- 
monitory symptom. Plain men, having 
no such difficulties, would summarily 
catalogue her as a Freak. 

Such a Freak, or rather such an un- 
seasonable primrose, was the subject of 
this paper. Her name will easily be re- 
membered, for it was merely Dofia 
Marta Isidra Quintina de Guzmfn y la 
Cerda. She was born on October 31st, 


1768, and at the age of seventeen she 
knew Latin, Greek, French and Italian, 
to say nothing of philosophy and like- 
wise mathematics “in all their lati- 
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tude.” She was elected an associate of 
the Spanish Academy in November, 
1784, and in the following year the Uni- 
versity of Alcal4 conferred upon her the 
degree of Doctoress (Doctora) in Philos- 
ophy and Litteree Humaniores. It is no- 
ticeable that in the eighteenth century 
respect was still paid to grammar and 
the feminine gender, and even lady- 
students clamoring for degrees did not 
claim the style of Bachelor and Master. 

It may excite surprise that a Spanish 
university in the eighteenth century 
should be so far in the fore-front of 
progress as to admit a lady to degrees. 
Spain, in spite of the French polish 
with which Bourbon dynasty had striv- 
en to beautify the contents of the inher- 
ited lumber-room, was still the butt of 
every traveller, French or English, Ger- 
man or Italian. Doctors of Medicine 
would laugh over their brethren of the 
Peninsula, who gravely argued that 
night-caps were injurious as making the 
head too hot and as being conducive to 
baldness. What civilized person, man 
or woman, ever went to bed without a 
night-cap! 

Other reasons more strictly academic 
appeared to militate against women’s 
degrees in Spain. Until their deplorable 
Gallicization in the present century the 
Spanish universities more closely re- 
sembled Oxford and Cambridge than 
those of any continental nation. They 
were composed of several colleges 
which were separate corporations, and 


















friction between the university and the 
colleges was not uncommon. Under- 
graduate life had the same somewhat 
boisterous character. It is a prominent 
feature of picaresque novels, which has 
its counterpart in English fiction, and 
which passing through Smollett finds 
its quintessence in “Verdant Green.” It 
would be indiscreet to enquire too close- 
ly into the learning of the Spanish pro- 
fessors. In the age of Charles the Fifth 
the Cortes of Castille set forth in a pe- 
tition that it was found injurious to the 
students that professors should be ap- 
pointed for life or for long terms, be- 
cause, having once obtained their 
chairs, they never worked in them. 
This was natural enough, for the object 
of taking a chair is to rest, and, be it a 
comfortable one, to sleep. The petition- 
ers, however, did humbly pray that ap- 
pointments should be made for short 
terms, not exceeding two or three years. 
The petition was not granted at the 
time, but at a later period the reform 
was introduced, though with indifferent 
results, for the chair with its three or 
four years of slumber went the regular 
round among the senior members of the 
Faculty. The number of students at 
Alealé was about four hundred and 
fifty, of professors thirty-one. Such 
was the society to which the lady, 
whose name our readers will remember, 
claimed to be admitted. 

The initiative did not then lie with 
the more impressionable members of 
the university, nor with any organized 
association for the higher education of 
women, but with a paternal crown. The 
appreciative government of Charles the 
Third, anxious to gratify reasonable 
feminine ambition, nevertheless saw ob- 
stacles to submitting the young lady to 
the normal four years’ course of under- 
graduate study or amusement. She 
might, as subsequent events would 
seem to prove, be possibly of use at 
home; moreover, being as she was a 
lady-student, it is needless to set out 
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the conclusive documentary evidence 
that she was divinely fair. Even for pa- 
tient man preliminaries are always tedi- 
ous; the kindly crown deserved well of 
women for facilitating success more 
rapidly. Thus, then, it came about that 
the Minister, Florida Bianca, communi- 
cated to the university the royal wish 
that the degree of Doctoress in Philoso- 
phy and Litters Humaniores should be 
conferred upon our heroine, when she 
had undérgone the corresponding ex- 
amination. 

Women, as a race, were not regarded 
with favor at the University of Alcala. 
They were, with games of chance and 
instruments of music, the objects which 
were forbidden access to undergradu- 
ates’ rooms; so strict was the interpre- 
tation of the term woman, that even 
washerwomen were included in it. For- 
tunately the reason for the framing of 
college rules is their violation. When 
processions passed down the streets of 
Alcalfé, those who turned their eyes 
towards heaven might spy shapely fem- 
inine elbows resting on the window- 
cushions of the college rooms. Doubt- 
less after a bull-fight supper, in the in- 
terludes of cards and dice, sufficient in- 
struments of music might be found to 
twang accompaniment to such lines as 
even the quadrangle of Oriel has re- 
echoed. 


Drink, drink to those whose lightest 
sighs 
Are dearer far than learning’s prize, 
To flushing cheeks and flashing eyes 
Complutenses bibite.* 


The University Council has been crit- 
icised for its unenthusiastic reception of 
the royal letter, for its reply treated the 
royal request somewhat ostentatiously 
as a command, and the proposed ex- 
amination as an otiose formality. This 
need not excite surprise. Should the 
Duke of Devonshire, in performance of 


1Complutensis was the adjectival equiva- 
lent for Alcala. 
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his functions as President of the Board 
of Education, address a letter to the 
Duke of Devonshire in his capacity as 
Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, requesting that a young lady of 
seventeen, who had resided neither at 
Girton nor Newnham, nor had com- 
pleted the earlier stages of the univer- 
sity course, should be admitted to the 
Moral Science Tripos, the latter Duke 
might not unnaturally resent the action 
of the former, especially if he was ex- 
pected to act as examiner on a some- 
what promiscuous Board without gratu- 
ity. The normal Board consisted of the 
Professors of Philosophy and Litters 
Humaniores. The Council doubtless 
thought that so charming a candidate 
deserved an ornamental Board, and 
perhaps had a sneaking suspicion that 
safety lay in numbers. To test the in- 
tellectuals of this girl of seventeen sev- 
en examiners conspired, including the 
Chancellor and the Rector, and ‘three 
friars, Provincials of their Orders. The 
official program was elaborate, and was 
dedicated to the King. 


The candidate will in academic lan- 
guage elucidate before a full hour has 
elapsed a chapter from Aristotle chosen 
by sortilege on the previous day. Her 
conclusion derived from the philoso- 
pher’s texts she will establish by the 
best arguments which reason can ad- 
duce. She will then produce arguments 
in reply to the objections presented by 
the Moderators of the Primary Chairs. 
In conclusion she will answer the 
questions put by the Seven Doctors, in 
any one of the following languages, 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish. 


To the eager candidate this program 
semed quite inadequate. She offered 
special subjects in addition. She was 
prepared to explain the philology and 
grammar of the above five languages, 
and to undergo examination in rhetoric, 
mythology, geometry, geography, gener- 
al philosophy, logic, ontosophy, theos- 
ophy, psychology, physics general and 
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special, treatises on animals, vege- 
tables, and the system of the globe, and 
moral philosophy. History has not re- 
corded the sentiments and language of 
the seven examiners on receiving the 
candidate’s list of subjects. The modern 
historian of the Spanish University 
hints that the candidate may in some 
of them have known more than some of 
her examiners. This experience would 
not be peculiar to Spain, nor to the 
eighteenth century, nor to the examin- 
ation of lady-students. The course of 
study pursued by the Dofia Marta 
Isidra Quintina at least disproves the 
theory that the higher education of 
women entails a narrow specialism in- 
imical to those wider interests which fit 
women to supplement the gaps in their 
future husbands’ tastes or knowledge. 
The reader will conclude that the can- 
didate satisfied, and possibly even 
sated, her examiners. The degree was 
duly conferred in the hall of the archi- 
episcopal palace in the presence of 
numerous and distinguished visitors 
from the capital. The portrait of the 
Doctoress shows the half length figure 
with the blue hood over a black velvet 
gown; on the table at her side is the 
blue tassel, the symbol of the degree; in 
her hand she holds a scroll whereon is 
written, Non est sapientia possessio pre- 
Poor little Doctoress of seven- 
teen! With all her reading of Aristotle 
she had not learned that quest and not 
possession sets upon knowledge the 
price that is worth paying. Possession 
is nine points of the law, but of happi- 
hess an inappreciable fraction. Labori- 
ously she had climbed the Tree of 
Knowledge, and with eager hands had 
plucked its topmost fruits. Perhaps 
they were to prove but Dead Sea ap- 
ples. At all events, the summit of am- 
bition gained, nothing remains but to 
anxiously descend to earth. For the 
moment earth was not unwelcome in 
the form of light refreshments. These 
the thoughtful Count of Ofiate had pro- 


tiosior. 
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vided on a liberal scale, wherewith to 
restore the fashionable visitors from 
Madrid and the senior members of the 
University after the exhausting, if im- 
proving, ceremony. It was at this con- 
juncture that the irrepressible under- 
graduate elected to assert himself. The 
story of his intervention is variously 
told, and indeed, in the event of a col- 
lege disturbance uniformity of state- 
ment is not invariable at the present 
day. The undergraduates professed to 
be exasperated because the University 
had not been invited to the examination 
in viva voce and the conference of the 
degree. As a matter of fact there had 
long been complaints in Spanish univer- 
sities, that students could not be in- 
duced to attend these ceremonies unless 
they received a small payment (propina) 
for their pains. Others will have it 
that when they tried to enter the hall to 
view the groaning table, the porter, in 
reasonable fear for the furniture and 
the sweets, drove them from the door. 
At all events they now filled the court- 
yard, drew out tables and piled thereon 
the stock of all the confectioners of 
Alealf, which they had annexed for 
the purpose. Fortunately the Count of 
Ofjate had not drawn upon local sources 
of supply, but had brought his supper, 
his plate, and crockery from the capital. 
After a speedy and happy dispatch of 
the confectionery, the undergraduates 
in the best modern manner broke all 
the plates and dishes. “Who breaks 
pays” was an old Spanish proverb, used 
even by the great Duke of Alva in 
times long past. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the breakers paid for every 
plate, and it may be a cause of surprise 
that this they did without the gentle 
compulsion usually exercised by college 
officers of discipline at such a crisis. 
The shrieking of men and the smash- 
ing of crockery brought the father of 
the Doctoress to the window, whence 
he expressed his sentiments with ur- 
banity. He explained that the object 
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of the banquet was the refreshment of 
the members of the University who at- 
tended the conference of the degree, 
and that as they had a right to be pres- 
ent he had regarded an invitation as 
savoring of impertinence. His audi- 
ence, however, was not conciliated, and 
their leader replied in language more 
pointed than polite. The conduct of 
the noisy undergraduates did not meet 
with entire approval from their less 
vile associates, and the more sensible 
students made amends for their lack of 
gallantry by a serenade. The Count, 
not to be beaten, repaid the compliment 
with a banquet on the last day of his 
stay at Alcala. His daughter’s uni- 
versity career was not yet over. She 
was made Councilloress of the Univer- 
sity for the Faculty of Philosophy. This 
distinction, for 
canon law, 


was an extraordinary 
previously only theology, 
and medicine were represented on the 
Councils. The Masters in Arts had no 
corporate existence as a Faculty and 
could only express their needs in Coun- 
cil through the medium of the theolo- 
gians. The Doctoress was also ap- 
pointed to a Chair of Rhetoric, and so 
completely did she enter into the spirit 
of the masculine professoriate, that she 
performed her duties by deputy precise- 
ly as though she were a man. 

The Doctoress, though protected by 
triple brass against the small but well- 
armed tribe of examiners, was not 
bomb-proof to the artillery of love. The 
intellect holds no lien vpon the heart. 
Our heroine married a marquis, which 
an ordinarily unintelligent girl might 
do. The man aggravated his offence by 
being also a grandee of Spain. If she 
had neglected him, her weakness might 
have been condoned, but deserting the 
higher culture, she devoted herself to 
the disgusting domestic details of her 
home and family, for not only was she 
a wife but the mother of two daugh- 
ters and a son. At the age of thirty- 
five she died, perhaps from the result 
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of overstudy in her teens, more prob- ess ever supplicated for the humblest 
ably from the rusting of her intellect in degree in the lowliest of Spain’s deca- 
her thirties. University distinction is dent universities. Such is the plain un- 
not hereditary, unless the contempo- varnished tale of a distinguished lady- 
raries of the father or the mother’ student, the rathe or belated primrose 
chance to be the examiners of the of Alcalfé. If there be a moral in it, the 
daughter or the son. There is no evi- reader, not the writer, must be held re- 
dence that the children of the Marchion- sponsible for its discovery. 
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TO A BLACKBIRD. 


O Master of the Morning! Thy long trill 
Wakened the lindens ere the peep of dawn; 
And when the sun’s last splendor was withdrawn 

Into the deeps of the West, I heard thee still 

Calling the nightingale across the hill 

To song test in the presence of the moon. 

The joyous spirit of Spring is in thy lay; 
Its strength, its hope, its freshness, and the day 

Wakens too late, and languishes too soon, 

For one with soul so tirelessly atune. 

No note of pain or sadness dost thou know; 
Love without anguish, youth without despair, 

In matins loud, or vespers rich and low— 

This is the burden that thy song doth bear. 


Deep in thy Agapemone of green, 
Listening, I hear thee now; thy passionate throat 
Throbs with a rich, melodious polyglot, 
A love-song to the beauty of thy queen 
Who sitteth in her bowery unseen. 
The carol trembles up into the blue, 
A tangle of soft sounds and loud refrains, 
A gossamer of music, hung with chains 
Of iridescent notes instead of dew; 
A fountain babbling the long day through. 
Master and lord of the wild flutes of Pan! 
O forest minstrel, blithe and debonair, 
Sweet piper upon pipes Arcadian, 
Thy song is my delight and my despair! 
Percival H. W. Almy. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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THE TREASURE: A HOME TALE.* 


BY HEINRICH SEIDEL. 


III. 
THE MOTHER OF THE GRUBS. 


The pastor opened a door, through 
which a burst of light broke forth, for 
the chamber into which it led was 
flooded with the glow of the afternoon 
sun. It contained no furniture save a 
number of flower stands, which were 
built up like flights of steps, and were 
ranged under the south and west win- 
dows of the room, and a few chairs 
and tables. In the flower stands were 
no potted plants however, but a med- 
ley of grub boxes and large glass jars, 
and the tables were covered with 
stretching-boards for butterflies in all 
sizes. Amid these objects moved a 
buxom matron, who was busily en- 
gaged in supplying the various recep- 
tacles with green boughs, which she 
took from a basket on her arm. “So 
you are there, Gottlieb,” said the lady 
without turning around, “I shall soon 
be through with the feeding.” 

“Yes, here I am, Loo,” cried the pas- 
tor, “and I bring you a guest, the new 
engineer of the railway, Herr Wigand, 
who is a regular angel from heaven 
for me, for he is posted on butterflies.” 

“O, that is fine,” said the pastor’s 
wife, as she put out her hand to 
Wigand, “now Gottlieb will be able to 
talk his fill. But here you are with your 
long pipe half smoked, are you not? 
You must have been together some 
time. Of course you have been firing 
away about butterflies from the first, 
and have not offered him a bite or a 
sup. I know you o” 9ld. Did you show 
him our pride? Yhe collection of 
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European Nonagria, all found in this 
neighborhood.” 

“No, we were talking about some- 
thing else,”’ said the pastor. 

“Well I am surprised,” said his wife, 
“for you always go for that first, when 
any one calls who is posted. Well, all 
sorts of things have hatched out to- 
day, Gottlieb, three Castaneae, one Mil- 
hauser and two Coenobita. I have 
mounted them already. But now I must 
be off to get you a glass of wine and 
something to nibble.” 

“Bring the wine of that particular 
year!” said the pastor in a side whisper, 
holding up his finger. 

“I know, I know!” whispered his 
wife in the same tone, and disappeared. 

“Those are all rare kinds that my 
wife was speaking of,” the pastor 
went on, “but I know good places to 
find the grubs and pupz in, and breed 
butterflies for purposes of exchange.” 

And now Wigand had to survey the 
grub nursery, and of course to display 
a proper amount of respect in the face 
of all the rarities to which he was in- 
troduced, and then they were called out 
into the garden, where in an arbor the 
pastor’s wife herself awaited them 
with wine and cookies. The pastor 
filled the glasses with a certain air 
and said: “I am curious to know 
whether you recognize the kind.” 

Wigand held up his glass against the 
light: “It is a singularly clear red,” he 
said, “it must be made from red and 
white grapes mixed.” Then he drank, 
looked at his glass astonished and tried 
it again. 


“A rare experience,” he then re- 


marked. “Strangely fiery, it must be a 
southern wine. But I don’t know it at 
all.” 





The pastor had another fit of his con- 
vulsive almost noiseless laughter, while 
his wife nodded at him with an air of 
intense satisfaction. Then he exclaimed 
in a tone of delight: “You are all out! It 
is Richenberger, Richenberger Auslese 

Ipse fecil’’ he contin- 
tapped his own chest 
with his finger. “Half gooseberries, 
half currants and a little more sugar 
than usual. That gives it its southern 
fire. Come, I will show you the garden 
and the place where this wine grew.” 

The two men now slowly descended 
the garden, which was arranged in ter- 
Taces as far as the meadow, and 
looked over everything, the luxuriant 
beds of vegetables, the splendid fruit 
trees and berry bushes, and the dense 
thickets, amid which there was a large 
growth of honeysuckle. Also the brush 
fence which divided the garden from 
the meadow was so overgrown with 
this plant that it lay against it like a 
green wall. “My favorite plant,” said 
the pastor. “And how many a night 
butterfly, attracted by its fragrant blos- 
soms, have I caught by the aid of my 
lantern.” 

When the two men returned to the 
house, they found the table spread and 
covered with all kinds of good things, 
to which they now did full justice, not 
by any means neglecting the Richen- 
berger Auslese. Then said the pastor: 
“Now you need not think, Herr Wig- 
and, that I am going to let you off 
with this day’s work. You must regu- 


of a good year. 
ued, while he 


larly go through my collection, with- 
out fail.” 
“Yes, and it is well worth the 


trouble,” said his wife, “for we have 
every native of this part of the coun- 
try, and almost everything we have 
caught or raised ourselves. And a great 
number of varieties. For Gottlieb is 
crazy about varieties. There is only 
one that we have not obtained, and 
that is the one thing that weighs upon 


us. 
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and 


“Now, Loo,” said the pastor, 
lifted his finger warningly. 

“There, now he won't let me speak of 
it,” cried the pastor’s wife, “he is for- 
ever saying that it is a worldly desire, 
and unsuitable for a clergyman, but he 
does wish it, I know it for sure. And 
I see nothing wrong about it.” 

“But, wife,” he cried again. 

“Now, Gottlieb, there is no harm in 
the thing and the thought is a very 
natural one, for a man who has done 
all you have. For example, there is 
our countryman the district surgeon 
Schmidt in Wismar, he has discovered 
a new species of owl, Agrotis Florida, 
Schmidt, and has given 
name to several regular varieties, such 
as Senta Maritima, Wismariensis and 
so on. Why should not my husband 
too have a piece of good luck some 
time, and find in his pile some little, 
out of the way owl that no one knows 
He takes pains enough, Lord 
every year, and 


besides he 


about. 
knows, bangs about 
rakes so many grubs together that it 
is all I can do to raise them. We have 
already got up a name for the new owl. 
It is to be called Ignota Magna, Krahn- 
stiver, the great unknown.” 

The pastor had grown very red and 
kept on growling so in an undertone 
that Wigand felt it was time to change 
the topic of conversation, and to bring 
up other things that had more interest 
for himself. He began telling about his 
afternoon’s walk, and spoke of the vari- 
ous things he had noticed while so en- 
gaged. 

“Yes, it is an awful state of things,” 
said the pastor’s wife, “no estate in the 
whole neighborhood is so mismanaged, 
and that is not surprising, for the last 
Herr von Rephun succeeded to it when 
it was under a deep load of debt, and 
there was never any money to carry 
it along with. Yes, as long as his wife 
was alive things went on. She was a 
citizen’s daughter, and he married her 
for her money, which was a pretty bit- 




















ae 
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ter pill for him to swallow with all his 
ancestral pride. But forty years ago, 
when he returned home from abroad, 
he had not any means, and it was the 
only way of keeping his head above 
water. For he could find no lady of 
his own rank who had money enough. 
The wife was the daughter of the pro- 
prietor of a large estate and had some 
faculty of management. At that time 
things began to look brighter. But she 
did not live long, she died five years 
later after the birth of little Hildegard, 
in childbed. Then everything went to 
pieces. The former inspector, a very 
capable man, left because he could not 
get along with his master, and his suc- 
cessor was a washed-out rag, with no 
opinion of his own. The property 
crumbled away and was squandered in 
the purchase of all sorts of gimcracks 
and the carrying out of fanciful no- 
tions, and in the end Herr von Rephun 
gave free vent to all sorts of fanciful 
inclinations, and took no interest in 
aught besides. His first hobby was 
the oleander trees, the second the par- 
tridges, and last of all came the dig- 
ging for hidden treasure. The part of 
the castle he lived in is a regular par- 
tridge museum. There are partridge 
tapestries and partridge carpets, which 
he had made and woven after his own 
designs, presses, tables and chairs with 
partridges in mosaic, and an endless 
amount of crockery, all decorated with 
partridges. The castle was full of the 
china and furniture of the good old 
times, but the whole was consigned to 
the attics and its place taken by things 
made in accordance with his new and 
dreadful notions. In the castle are par- 
tridges made of every imaginable ma- 
terial, of wood, of earthenware, of iron, 
bronze, brass and plaster. Also stuffed 
birds, but they had all to be procured 
from a distance, for not one was al- 
lowed to be shot on the estate, and 
bushels of the best wheat were used in 
winter for their food. During the last 


years of his life he became engrossed 
too, in the search for hidden treasure. 
For when he started to build that 
shocking old partridge wall which you 
know, they had, in digging the founda- 
tions, to take up the cellar wall of the 
old castle, which had occupied the hill 
in the park and had been destroyed in 
the course of the Thirty Years War. 
There, in the thickness of the wall, the 
workmen found a flat iron box, which 
they rendered up as soon as they had 
ascertained that it contained nothing 
save a written parchment. Herr von 
Rephun pored over it with the greatest 
eagerness and found that its contents 
were a list of treasures which an ances- 
tor had buried at various points in the 
neighborhood, at the time of the Thirty 
Years War. The list was intended for 
his oldest son, and deposited for him in 
this place, which had already been 
agreed upon. The son was absent on 
military service and the father betook 
himself with his younger children and 
his wife into the East of Prussia as a 
place of refuge, inasmuch as they were 
anticipating the advent of the imperial 
troops or the Swedes, or whoever the 
ruffians might be. This matter greatly 
interested Herr von Rephun, and he be- 
gan to dig and delve among old fam- 
ily papers. From them he learned that 
this young ancestor of his had been 
slain in battle and had never returned, 
and that the father had come to a sud- 
den end, soon after his flight. This 
inspired him with the notion that the 
buried treasure must still be in exist- 
ence, and in confirmation of this theory 
came a singular discovery, which was 
made on digging a ditch in the Rich- 
now meadow. For one of the work- 
men came across a stake which was 
deeply imbedded in the soft soil of the 
meadow, and as he happened to thrust 
his spade under it a long strip of the 
rotten wood became detached, and 
from the interior came the gleam of sil- 
ver. The inspector now came up and 
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the heavy stake was carefully lifted 
out. In doing this the decayed wood 
gave way, and there rolled out several 
hundred silver coins, as big as two 
thaler pieces. The stake had been 
bored lengthwise and filled to the top 
with pieces of money, and then buried 
in the swamp. This greatly excited 
Herr von Rephun, for the document he 
had contained an account of this stake, 
as well as a note of the place where it 
had been deposited, and he now felt 
quite sure that the whole of the treas- 
ure must still be in existence. And he 
was seized with a mighty longing for 
the leather bags with ducats and doub- 
loons, the golden chains and rings, 
the costly vessels and the jewelled or- 
naments, all of which were on the list, 
the whole making up a considerable 
treasure. And now he sat day and 
night and brooded over the list of 
buried treasure, and rummaged among 
old papers connected with the estate. 
But all his pains were in vain, for the 
landmarks which his ancestor had in- 
dicated, most of them old trees or 
chance boulders, were no longer in exis- 
tence, the names of the fields which 
were laid down were now no more in 
use, and the whole thing was now sim- 
ply a profitless muddle, a nut for a 
German professor to crack, as my hus- 
band says. But he kept on fancying 
that he had found some new clue, and 
then digging was started. Always at 
night, for he kept the thing very close. 
His factotum, the old gardener Bever- 
nest, worked till he was crooked and 
lame, and in consequence he is now all 
doubled up. In the quiet, beautiful 
summer nights, when all other lights 
were out and every one asleep, the 
gleam of two lanterns could often be 
observed in these parts. By the light 
of one of them my husband and I 
eaught night butterflies, while Herr von 
Rephun carried the other and greedily 
gazed on the work of his trusty Bev- 
ernest with his spade. But while we 
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almost always returned home laden 
with spoils, he never found anything 
save earthworms and grubs.” 

The pastor laughed in his silent man- 
ner and said then: “Now my wife has 
got off her favorite story once more.” 

“Now just you keep quiet, Gottlieb,” 
said his wife. “I would like to ask 
you a question, Herr Wigand. You had 
quite a talk with Krahnstéver a while 
ago, and went into the matter of but- 
terflies. Now I want to ask you: Have 
you learned the story of the ‘Testudo,’ 
and the ‘horrid yellow worm,’ or have 
you not?” 

“I know them both,” replied Wigand 
smilingly, bound to teil the truth. 

“There, you see!” cried the pastor’s 
wife in triumph, and scraped a radish 
for her husband. 

“If you happen to be interested in 
the history of our village and its prin- 
cipal family,” said the pastor present- 
ly, “I can give you lots of information. 
My father-in-law, my predecessor, hap- 
pens to have written a history of the 
village of Richenberg. I would be 
happy to let you have the manuscript. 
The old Herr von Rephun had a copy. 
He studied it nearly every day and 
took much pleasure in the glorious 
deeds of his ancestors.” 

Wigand now took his leave, taking 
with him the manuscript which was of 
considerable size, and went back to his 
inn, where he went to bed and busied 
himself till a late hour with the some- 
what diffuse notes of the late clergy- 
man, especially with the story of the 
family of von Rephun, in which he 
took a considerable interest. 

Over this he went to sleep, and after 
a while had a singular dream. He was 
walking in the sunshine over a meadow 
where all kinds of wonderful and 
strange flowers were blooming, while 
butterflies whose like he had never 
seen flew about him. Among them he 
remarked one of special size and singu- 
lar beauty. True it was almost en- 
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tirely black, but it had a_ special 
charm for Wigand, for it was a bril- 
liant, splendid black, out of which the 
sunshine developed all sorts of gleam- 
ing tints. The butterfly flew about in 
a solemn, deliberate way, and seemed 
to have no fear. When Wigand put 
out his hand towards him he allowed 
himself to be quietly captured, sat still 
on .his fingers, and expanded his glori- 
ously tinted wings. On their upper 
part were two deep blue eyes, and 
strangely enough, these eyes looked 
at him. Ah, could what he held in his 
hand be a mere butterfly? A rosy blush 
seemed to overspread it, something like 
purple lips developed themselves, and 
now he perceived that it was the 
winged head of a maiden whom he 
well knew. And the blue eyes re- 
garded him so expressively, that he 
started out of slumber, such a flood of 
pleasing emotions poured in upon him. 
A chimney swallow, that had built her 
nest under the roof that projected far 
in front of his window, was already 
awake and as though half dreaming re- 
hearsed her gentle, disconnected lay. 
Whereupon Wigand softly dropped off 
to sleep again, feeling as if some great 
happiness had descended upon him. 


IV. 
NOON MAGIC. 


With the following morning Wigand 
entered on days full of work. He was 
up early with his men, made for the 
stretch through the Richnow meadows 
that had been staked off, and told off 
the workmen who were to sound the 
soil at the sites of the projected 
bridges, while he himself undertook 
with his assistants a more minute sur- 
vey of certain spots. His first per- 
sonal task lay on the side of the little 
river nearest the village, and towards 
the end of the forenoon he received a 
visit from the pastor, who from his 
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garden had for some time been in- 
specting the doings of the laborers, 
and who now came to him through the 
tall grass, from the little gate that 
opened on the meadow. He seemed in a 
merry mood and came to Wigand smil- 
ing. “A funny thing has just hap- 
pened to me,” he said. “The old gar- 
dener Bevernest, who was executing 
a commission for his people, was at 
the house, and there is no use in try- 
ing to persuade him that you are not, 
tooth and nail, after the buried treas- 
ure. He told me ‘the news is all about, 
and it is the talk of the town. These 
people say they are only making meas- 
urements. Now I say, what do they 
need boring machines for? It is to bore 
out the treasure that is still under- 
ground. If my old master were alive 
he would laugh fit to split. For he 
found nothing, although he has the pa- 
per, and how do these people expect to 
find anything? For the paper tells 
about all the hiding places where the 
ducats and the doubloons and all the 
rest are done up, the only trouble is 
that the old hiding places cannot be 
found. But here in the meadow there 
is nothing left, everything there was 
here has been taken away long ago, I 
mean the old log with the thalers. They 
may bore all the holes they want to in 
the meadow, and will find nothing but 
peat and morass.’ And then the old 
man gave a sly laugh, and could not 
be persuaded that things were not as 
he said.” 

The pastor now listened to an ex- 
planation of the instrument, but this 
did not long fix his attention, for it was 
arrested by some Zygaenae, which 
were fluttering round the flowers in the 
meadow. He screwed the folding net, 
which he always carried with him, to 
his walking stick, and started in pur- 
suit. When Wigand, in an interval of 
his labors, looked after him he was al- 
ready far away. But looking beyond 
him he saw a sight in which he took a 
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much greater interest. There must 
have been a raised seat behind the dis- 
tant wall of the park, for he observed 
there the two ladies whom he had seen 
in the churchyard the day before, this 
time in dresses of a lighter color. They 
were looking over the wall and ap- 
peared to be watching the new opera- 
tions on the Richnow meadow. With a 
conscientious regard for his duty he re- 
turned to work, but the next measure- 
ment that he entered in his note-book 
did not seem to be correct. He was 
obliged to do it over again, and when 
he had entered in his book the result, 
which this time was more satisfactory, 
and once more looked up, the ladies 
had disappeared. 

On the succeeding day, which hap- 
pened to be St. John’s, the work of the 
engineer lay on the other side of the 
little stream, and he had given orders 
to have his dinner brought him, on ac- 
count the considerable distance 
from the village. He had moreover 
selected so attractive a spot that he 
thought it would be very pleasant to 
picnie in the open air, the weather be- 
ing so fine. For after passing under 
the bridge across the highway the 
Richnow made a wide bend, so as to 
flow close under the gardens of the 
village. It then described an extensive 
curve, passed over to the side on which 
lay the and now skirted the 
swampy forest of alders, with which 
the higher portion of the park was con- 
tinuous. The wall ran down to this 
point on the river, and between it and 
the gently rippling water was a quiet 
corner, with charming turf and bushes 
which Wigand had for his 
noon rest. When at twelve o’clock the 
girl from the village inn had spread 
out his repast on the green grass, and 
giggled loudly at departing, thinking as 
she did that this was a curious and 
funny way of dining, he partook of his 
meal with great content, while the yel- 
twittered, occasionally a 
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meadow-piper rose up into the air from 
the lush grass with clarion song, and 
from the banks of the Richnow over- 
grown with sedge came to the ear the 
harsh yet sometimes fluty note of 
the sedge-warblers. Various butterflies 
floated before him in the sunshine, and 
oftentimes the swallows flew so close 
overhead that it seemed as if they were 
minded to look into his soup bowl. And 
thus he completed his meal, slowly and 
contentedly. The yellowbirds alone 
were chirping sleepily and monotonous- 
ly, and the charming yet melancholy 
song of the fitis resounded from the 
depths of the alder wood, now near 
and now far away. And as Wigand 


sat there and gazed on the brook 
flowing sluggishly, and at the blue 


dragonflies that danced above him, and 
at the flowers and of the 
meadow now and then lightly stirring 
and nodding before the gentle breath 
of the warm summer wind, he was im. 
perceptibly lulled to sleep by the buz- 
zing of the steel-blue flies, the inces- 
sant rustling, humming and ringing 
amid the grass and vegetation, and 
the monotonous song of the birds. He 
rested himself against the wall of the 
park, just where he sat, and went to 
sleep. For some time he had quietly 
reclined, when he was suddenly awak- 
ened by a gentle touch, a feeling as if 
had softly a hand 
Across meadow 


grasses 


passed 
over his face. the 
came a vibrating resonance; the clock 
in the church tower struck one. He 
gazed in astonishment before him, for 
naught was in sight, and yet he heard 
a quick rustling as of woman’s gar- 
ments, a creaking sound resembling 
that of a step on stairs, and a light, 
swift footstep which rapidly receded. 
He fancied too that had heard a 
startled cry at the moment he felt the 
touch. And now of a sudden he ob- 
served that he was all sprinkled over 
with wild-flowers of the meadow and 
the At the thought of this 


some one 


he 


forest. 
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pleasant adventure a daredevil feeling 
began to take possession of him, and he 
was inspired with a mighty inclination 
to fathom the mysteries of this park. 
He examined the place where the wall 
met this little stream. Once there had 
been here a radiating fence of pointed 
wooden slats, which reached down to 
the water, but this had long ago gone 
to pieces, there being just enough of it 
left to indicate its purpose. It needed 
but a small amount of agility to swing 
round to the other side of the wall, 
and scarcely had Wigand ascertained 
this when he found himself landed 
there. On the wall he found a sort of 
framework made of mossgrown beams 
and planks with upon it, and 
some steps leading up, and it now oc- 
curred to him that this was the place 
where he had seen the ladies looking 
over the wall on the preceding day. 
With the somewhat bashful feeling of 
an unauthorized intruder he pressed on 
through the verdurous, unknown soli- 


seats 


tude. There met his gaze trees of hoar 
antiquity, tangled thickets, grass- 
grown paths and neglected meads, 


overspread with a wealth of flowers. 
The path to this lookout that led along 
the foot of the wall was in rather bet- 
ter condition and kept passably free 
from weeds, all the others that he saw 
seemed to have met with no similar 
kindness for long years. He strolled 
slowly on in the direction of the castle. 
On one side there was a path all over- 
grown with high grass and suckers 
proceeding from plants in the thicket 
hard by. Someone must have recently 
passed that way, for a distinct trail led 
through the high grass, and Wigand 
involuntarily followed in the same di- 


rection. The trail, however, came to 
an end in a dense thicket, all over- 
grown with honeysuckle, wild hops and 
bindweed, resembling a mound of 
green. 

In just one place he saw there a 


hollow in the verdure, looking like the 
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dark entrance to a cavern. The honey- 
suckle was already in bloom. Perhaps 
someone had been picking flowers here 


a short time since and had then re- 
treated. Wigand went slowly on. All 
at once there came across him the 


strange feeling that he was not alone. 
He stood still a while and looked about 
him. But naught was to be seen, save 
the green, blooming solitude that sur- 
rounded him. Before him lay a broad 
meadow, the path which was 
only marked by the absence of flowers. 
The wind had entirely died away and 
nothing moved 


across 


on the flowery mead 
except countless butterflies, 
ly fluttering to and fro, or here and 
there a flower, suddenly deserted by 
one of these airy beings and nodding 
its head to him in token of farewell. 
In this entire absence of wind it 
seemed all the stranger that the single 
giant poplars on this meadow were yet 
in constant motion, and kept on agitat- 
ing their 
though they were endowed with active 
life. 

As Wigand went on and fixed his gaze 
on the flickering quiver of these leaves, 
he noticed two halcyons, reeling and 
staggering in flight around one another. 
Observing these, the grandest and most 
beautiful specimens of our northern 
butterflies, and noting their dark pre- 
vailing tint, his dream again rose up 
before him and involuntarily he looked 
around to see whether in this magic 
solitude he were not formally attended 
by the wonderful flying creature which 
had then manifested itself to him. Yes, 
time and place were propitious, if any- 
thing out of the common were on the 
point of occurring, but save the king- 
butterflies he saw nothing except the 
everyday specimens of the other kinds, 
the white, the lemon colored, the pheas- 
ant-eyes, the blue, mother-of-pearl, 
sand-eyes and the like. Then he crossed 
a bridge which spanned a_ sluggish 
branch of the Richnow, at the foot of 


noiseless- 


leaves as mysteriously as 
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the noble hill where some of the wall 
of old Castle Richenberg still peered 
out from amid the trees, and turned 
into a path which led back to the cas- 
tle. Here the park took on a different 
eharacter and was intersected by 
straight lines of alleys, formed by old 
linden and chestnut trees, which in 
part converged toward the castle. Amid 
these in the open places were paths 
bordered by yew trees now all wild, 
with symmetrical plantations dating 
from old times, and here and there 
sandstone carvings, all crumbling 
away. It was plain to see that it was 
long years since any water had issued 
from the pitcher of this water nymph; 
it was filled with a growth of moss 
and weeds, and the basin was all full 
of mould and the leaves of seasons 
gone by. Venus had lost her mirror, 
as well as the hand that held it, and 
cast a rueful glance at the weather- 
beaten stump of an arm. But the Her- 
cules, over opposite, was in as bad a 
plight. What good did his tremendous 
muscles do him, now that his club was 
gone and he had to prop himself up 
against empty air by means of a hand 
without any fingers. In a sheltered 
nook under the stone lion-skin a red- 
tail had built his nest and was feed- 
ing his young. 

Wigand by this time had reached 
a semi-circular open space, surrounded 
by dense dark hedges of yew, where 
the principal alley of the garden termi- 
nated. Here stood a mighty sundial 
made of sandstone, destitute of a gno- 
mon. A short distance away he saw 
the gleaming front of the chateau just 
at the end of the dusky arch of lin- 
dens. 

Suddenly he was forced to look 
to one side. Did he not see a figure 
clad in bright robes dart by at the 
end of the long transverse alley where 
he was standing? One more gleam 
came through a gap in the bushes, 
then it had vanished. Silence all 
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around. Only the buzzing of the flies 
at the places where a broad sunbeam 
stole down through the spaces between 
the topmost boughs. Wigand avoided 
the wide alley and walked towards the 
chateau through the overgrown paths 
between the yews and the beeches. Fi- 
nally he came to the circle from which 
all the paths radiated. It was enclosed 
by a dense and well-trimmed hedge. 
Then followed a broad gravel walk, 
which ran around the great lawn which 
lay in front of the chateau and was 
adorned with parterres. Here was neat- 
ness and the touch of someone who un- 
derstood gardening. But the eternal 
partridge was at once in evidence, for 
all the beds gay with colors were laid 
out in such a way that their outlines 
resembled a partridge, and various 
tribes of the bird were to be seen on 
the smooth close-cut turf, fashioned in 
bright, glazed clay. A gentle shudder 
thrilled Wigand at the thought of this 
partridge monomania. Round about 
the lawn and at the sides of the broad, 
main flight of steps leading to the cha- 
teau were more oleanders, set up in 
green wooden tubs. On the broad 
gravel path stood a meditative and 
aged pony, harnessed to a water cart, 
and a man all old and doubled up hok 
bled round and watered the oleanders, 
groaning and talking to himself the 
while. That must be the excellent Bev- 
ernest. 

Wigand would have been very glad 
to address him, but the feeling that he 
was an unauthorized intruder pre- 
vented his emerging from behind the 
hedge which shielded him, and he was 
thus obliged to renounce the informa- 
tion he would so gladly have gained. 
He wandered slowly back again 
through the solitary park, in moody 
meditation, his head bowed and his 
hands behind his back. Before he re- 
turned to his labors, he carefully col- 
lected the scattered flowers and hid 
them in the water of the river between 
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two gnarled alder roots. While doing 
this he seemed at last to have come to 
a conclusion in regard to the matter he 
was considering, and involuntarily 
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gave audible utterance to his thoughts: 
“Whether she did it intentionally or, 
as I fancy, yes, as I am sure, uninten- 
tionally—it was she!” 


(To be continued.) 





SI-NGAN — THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF CHINA. 


Impressively dramatic as a political 
incident, the flight of the Chinese 
Court derives additional interest from 
the historical traditions of the region 
selected for retreat. For Si-ngan was a 
great and flourishing city in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and may not improb- 
ably recover, through the influences of 
Western civilization, a measure of the 
importance it possessed once in virtue 
of its situation, but has lost through 
political change. 

Si-ngan is practically the Chinese ter- 
minus of the great trans-Asiatic high- 
way along which the Polos travelled, 
and along which the silks of the Seres 
were first carried to Roum. Si-ngan 
stands, in fact, just within the eastern 
boundary of a region that seems to real- 
ize, on an extended scale, the concep- 
tion of an enclosed valley which finds 
expression in so many ancient legends. 
Bounded on the north by the Mongolian 
plateau, this great basin is shut in pre- 
cipitously on the south by a barrier of 
mountains whose summits rise from 
5,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea level. 
An approximation of these natural bar- 
riers narrows the outlet into Central 
Asia to the dimensions of a gorge which 
the Chinese have blocked by a fortress 
called Kia-yii-kwan; while the eastern 
entrance is closed, or nearly closed, by 
a mountain range descending from the 
north which tends to join the southern 
barrier but stops short before the meet- 
ing is effected, leaving an interval of 
about fifteen miles through which the 


Yellow River issues into the plain. As 
though determined, however, to com- 
plete her work, Nature has closed even 
this gap by a remarkable bank of loess 
clay, against which, in former times, 
the river would seem to have been 
stored up, but now it breaks through it 
by a narrow passage that constitutes 
the Tung-kwan or Eastern gate. The 
fortress which guards this exit consti- 
tutes the key of the East, as the Kia- 
yii-kwan constitutes the key of the 
West for the possessors of Shense and 
Kansuh. Here may be said practically 
to commence the great Nan-loo or 
South Road, whose prolongation beyond 
the Kia-yii Gate constitutes the old 
highway across Central Asia, and along 
it without doubt the ancestral Chinese 
immigrants made their way. Here, ap- 
parently, in this Wei basin they re- 
solved to settle, and hence they ex- 
tended their power east and south over 
the Great Plain. 

We may begin, now, to realize the po- 
litical and commercial importance of a 
city which dominated this great high- 
way, and thus “mediatized the entire 
traffic between North China and the 
countries beyond.” When, nearly 2,700 
years ago, the Emperor Ping estab- 
lished his capital in Honan, Si-ngan, or 
Changan as it was then called, became 
the capital of the princes of Tsin, who 
were destined 500 years later to mount 
the Imperial throne. It was here that 
the first Tsin Emperor, Che-Hwang-te, 
issued (313 B.C.) the famous order for 
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the burning of the books which has 
caused his name to be execrated by the 
Literati; and though it was destroyed 
so utterly during the civil wars which 
ensued that “fires blazed for three 
months among the palaces and public 
buildings,” it was promptly rebuilt and 
made the capital of the succeeding dy- 
nasty. Here, from 202 B.C. to 24 A.D. 
reigned the Emperors of the first Han; 
here also, for a few short years resided 
the Emperor of the Sui; while of the 
two capitals of the great dynasty of 
Tang (618-906) Si-ngan was the first 
and greatest. The oft-quoted Chinese 
stanza “the favorite smiles as the cloud 
of red dust raised by the galloping 
steed approaches” was written of a 
Tang Emperor’s favorite, Yank Kwei- 
fei, for whose delectation relays of 
couriers were employed ‘to bring from 
Szechuen supplies of a fruit of which 
she was immoderately fond. The Sung, 
who reigned from A.D. 960 to 1125, 
made Si-ngan their first capital. It has 
been besieged, destroyed and rebuilt. 
Dynasty has succeeded dynasty, pal- 
aces have succeeded palaces, city has 
succeeded city; but for nearly 3,000 
years it has been a princely, an imperial 
or a provincial capital. Theodosius sent 
envoys here, bearing presents of emer- 
alds and rubies to the Chinese Monarch 
of the day; Marco Polo visited it and 
noted its greatness and wealth; and 
though time and political changes have 
lowered its earlier rank, it continues to 
be one of the first cities in China, a 
focus of ancient legend, a centre of 
archeological interest, and a point of 
the first strategic importance. 
Naturally, therefore, in and around 
Si-ngan we might expect to find relics 
and records of many a past stage of 
Chinese history. Not far off is the city 
of Ping-yang, where Yao is said to have 
reigned 4,000 years ago, and where— 
somewhere, that is, in the neighboring 
hills—“‘within a cave whose mephitic 
vapors forbid all human entrance, his 
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bones lie peacefully enclosed in a coffin 
of gold lined with silver and slung by 
massive chains in waters of unknown 
depths.” Close by, again, is the sacred 
mountain Hwashan, where his succes- 
sor Shun worshipped; and in Si-ngan it- 
self is preserved a reputed copy of the 
famous tablet of Yu, which purports to 
record the first attempt to regulate the 
waterways of the plain. The tempta- 
‘tion is strong to linger over the roman- 
tic figure of this first great Chinese en- 
gineer, for legend has been busy with 
him and his achievements. “From be- 
yond the western borders of the present 
China proper, he is represented as 
tracking the great rivers, burning the 
woods, boring the rocks and cutting 
through the mountains that obstructed 
their progress; and then deepening their 
channels till the waters flow peacefully 
into the eastern sea.” The inscription 
in question purports to have been en- 
graved by Yu himself on a rock of the 
Hangshan for the purpose of recording 
the termination of his labors. It is sur- 
rounded with singular mystery; so 
much so that a visit to the spot by one 
Mao Tsankien in 1666 appears to be the 
last recorded, and he seems only to 
have reached it with difficulty by the 
help of ladders and hooks. Copies have, 
however, from time to time reached the 
lower world, and it was from a tran- 
script erected at Si-ngan during the 
reign of Kang Hi that Amyot procured 
the rubbing which introduced it to the 
West. It was not likely that a soi- 
disant copy of an inscription 4,000 years 
old would escape challenge. Amyot 
himself seems to have believed in its 
genuineness; Hager questioned the very 
possibility of deciphering the antique 
characters in which it is written; Klap- 
roth replied upholding their legibility, 
and the discussion has been continued 
at intervals to the present day. Opinion 
among the Chinese themselves seems 
unsettled, though inclined to accept the 
tablet as at any rate of great antiquity. 
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It was, we are told, “placed at the head 
of all others at Si-ngan, first to prevent 
falsification of the characters, next to 
procure savants an opportunity of ex- 
amining it without making the trouble- 
some journey to Hang-shan, and lastly 
in order that this ancient capital ot 
China, which contains so many curious 
monuments, might contain the most an- 
cient of all. That, at least, is what we 
learn from an inscription engraved at 
the foot of the tablet.” 

Scarcely less curious is the famous 
tablet which purports to have been 
erected by Nestorian Christians for the 
purpose of placing on record an ab- 
stract of their religion and a history of 
its introduction into the empire. This 
is dated A.D. 781; but it is supposed ‘to 
have been overthrown or buried during 
a great persecution of Buddhism, sixty 
years later—which involved all sects of 
foreign origin alike—and -was lost sight 
of till 1625 A.D., when some workmen 
unearthed it by chance while digging in 
a suburb of Si-ngan. It was got out 
entire, and the Governor caused it to be 
placed as an archzeological curiosity in 
a neighboring temple. Nestorianism it- 
self had, in the meantime, disappeared 
from the land. Marco Polo and Jean 
of Monte Corvino found Nestorians still 
at Si-ngan, and Ser Marco speaks of 
others in Yunnan and at Chinkiang; but 
their mission seems to have been oblit- 
erated and forgotten by the time the 
Jesuits found their way to China during 
the closing years of the Ming. It was 
to certain of the latter whom he knew 
to be hiding, at the time, during one 
of those chronic storms which consti- 
tute the normal welcome to proselytiz- 
ing effort, that a disciple living at Si- 
ngan transmitted a copy of the famous 
inscription which Alvarez Semedo sent 
home together with a translation that 
excited as much discussion as the tablet 
of Yu. The inscription is written partly 
in Chinese and partly in Syriac, or rath- 
er in Chinese with certain Syriac addi- 
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tions, and purports to give an outline of 
Christian doctrine and of the vicissi- 
tudes that had attended its introduction 
into China. The text is, of course, 
familiar to every Oriental student; but 
the general reader who has not yet 
chanced upon a copy may be interested 
in an apercu of the historical portion. 
Olopun is the name which the tablet im- 
mortalizes as that of the man who 
founded the Nestorian church at Si- 
ngan. “Guiding himself by the azure 
clouds and watching the laws of the 
winds,” this Olopun succeeded in mak- 
ing his way through difficulties and 
perils till, in the ninth year of the peri- 
od of Chang-kwan (A.D. 635), he ar- 
rived at Si-ngan. Dr. Legge suggests 
that there had been some previous com- 
munication between him and the Em- 
peror, and this opens up the further 
question whether he was the first to 
bring the new religion to the Far East; 
but such reflections would take us be- 
yond our scope. Olopun was, at any 
rate, favorably received by the reign- 
ing Emperor Tai Tsung. We are told 
of their first interview; of an imperial 
edict authorizing the propagation of the 
new doctrine; of the building of a mon- 
astery in the capital, and a picture of 
the Emperor painted in it. Then, in 
seven more paragraphs, the fortunes of 
the “Illustrious” religion are traced 
down to the year 781. The period of 
Tai Tsung’s son, Kao Tsung, was one 
of great progress. “The religion is rep- 
resented as spreading far and wide, 
and monasteries were built in a hun- 
dred cities.” But the next twenty or 
twenty-five years were a period of dis- 
aster and difficulty due to the hostility 
of an Empress Dowager with whom the 
lady now regnant has been freely com- 
pared. “A woman of extraordinary 
ability and daring, the Empress Wu set 
aside, first, Kao Tsung’s immediate suc- 
cessor (Chung Tsung) and then his 
brother, and for twenty years kept the 
reins of government in her own hands.” 
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She was a bigoted Buddhist—had, in 
fact, passed one period of her life in a 
Buddhist convent, and we may well 
suppose that she hated the Nestorian 
strangers. Christianity was slandered 
and persecuted; “it was only by the 
prudence of some of its principal fol- 
lowers that it was piloted safely 
through the storm” and that, in the 
poetic language of the inscription, the 
meshes of its broken net were eventu- 
ally rebound. The evil time did not, 
however, last long; and on the accession 
of Huan Tsung in 713 the sun of pros- 
perity re-dawned. The broken edifices 
were restored. Special tokens of Im- 
perial favor were sent to the original 
monastery. Men of more than ordinary 
ability came from the West to strength- 
en the mission; and so we are brought 
down to the year in which the monu- 
ment was erected. All is serene in the 
State; all is bright with promise for the 
future. A special benefactor to them 
is “the priest I-sze’’ who has come from 
afar (from India apparently) “from the 
city of Rajagriha,” has risen to high 
office and has thrown his wealth and in- 
fluence into the promotion of the Chris- 
tian cause. The high tribute to this 
man contained in the seventeenth para- 
graph is a fitting prelude to the pzean 
of eulogy with which the inscription 
closes. And so, to fall back once more 
on Dr. Legge’s critique, full of grati- 
tude for the past and rejoicing in hope 
for the future, the Nestorian leaders 
prepare their monument; “and proclaim 
by it their praise of God and of the 
various Emperors who had been in so 
remarkable a manner the patrons and 
promoters of their enterprise.” 

Two Protestant missionaries, Dr. 
Williamson and Mr. Lees, visited Si- 
ngan some five-and-twenty years ago, 
for the express purpose of examining 
this relic. Much has happened in the 
interval since it was unearthed. Si-ngan 
had, even then, long ceased to be an 
Imperial city; the Mongols had come 
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and gone; the native dynasty of Ming 
had supplanted them, and fallen in turn 
before the Manchu. The ever-growing 
urgency of northern politics had led to 
the constitution of Peking as the Im- 
perial capital. Under the fostering sgis 
of a Manchu ruler, Ricci, Schaal and 
Verbiest had scored some of the most 
brilliant successes of their order. But 
they had risen and their successors had 
fallen in the long interval since Alvarez 
Semedo had communicated his copy of 
the inscription to Rome. The arms of 
England and France had rehabilitated 
the Christian propaganda; and the 
great Taiping rebellion—professing, it- 
self, a kind of bastard Christianity— 
had shaken the Manchu dynasty to its 
foundations. Si-ngan had been outside 
the vortex of these incidents; but it had 
passed another terrible experience. It 
had experienced the full force of the 
great Mohammedan rebellion which 
had originated in its vicinity and had 
ended in rieving the whole northwest— 
from Shense to Kashgar—temporarily 
from the Imperial grasp. Still, the vis- 
itors found the Nestorian monument 
unharmed. They found it outside the 
West Gate—in a ruined temple, but 
without a scratch. 

The day of walls is passed in Europe, 
but they still serve a purpose in China 
where internal warfare at least is still 
conducted on medizeval principles. It 
was its walls much more than the Im- 
perial armies that protected Si-ngan 
from capture during the great Moham- 
medan rebellion of 1861-70. And, owing 
in a measure to this immunity—Nan- 
king, Hangchow and Wuchang having 
been more or less ruined by the Taip- 
ings—Si-ngan appeared to Richthofen 
the second city in size, probably, in the 
Empire. Its escape may seem the more 
strange, as it is taken to be the head- 
quarters of Mohammedanism in China 
and was estimated to have contained 
some 15,000 Mohammedan families at 
the time of that outbreak. Yet, though 
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so many of their leaders had joined the 
rebels, the residents in Si-ngan kept 
quiet and were allowed to remain un- 
molested. 

The tablet of Yu and the Nestorian 
monument are only two among many 
objects of interest in and around the 
great city. In the southeastern quar- 
ter, Dr. Williamson found the famous 
Pei-lin or Forest of Tablets, where are 
“tablets of various dynasties, from 
B.C. 100 downwards, which have been 
collected from many quarters and form 
truly a unique museum.” The most 
celebrated contain the complete text of 
the Confucian Classics inscribed 1,000 
years ago by order of the Emperor 
Wan of the Tang dynasty, and still ap- 
parently in unblemished condition. 
There are constantly being dug up, in 
and around Si-ngan, not only coins of 
ancient dynasties but “bronzes which 
date from the Chow (1122 to 249 B.C.) 
and are not surpassed in taste and fin- 
ish by the productions of later periods.” 
A few years ago there were given to 
Dr. Bushell, physician to Her Majesty’s 
Legation at Peking, sixteen Roman 
coins which had been avowedly buried 
in the vicinity of a small town called 
Ling-shih, in the interior of the adjoin- 
ing province of Shanse. And if we re- 
member that intercourse is known to 
have taken place between the Chinese 
and Roman Empires about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, while Si- 
ngan was still the Imperial capital, it 
involves no great strain on our credu- 
lity to believe the statement. The coins 
were obtained from a Chinese banker 
named Yang, well known to all foreign- 
ers in Peking for the interest he took 
in foreign machinery, and for his cour- 
teous hospitality to foreign visitors. 
Ling-shih is the ancestral residence 
of the Yang family, who affirmed 
that the coins had been in their 
possession for fifty or sixty years, 
and that they were purchased by 
their firm from the discoverer who 
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had found them buried in the 
neighborhood. “They include (to quote 
from a lecture delivered by Dr. Bushell 
to the Peking Oriental Society, in 
1886) examples of the money of twelve 
emperors, ranging from Tiberius early 
in the first century A.D. to Aurelian, 
who died in the year 275. Marcus 
Aurelius—who is recorded in the 
Chinese annals as sending an embassy 
in A.D. 166—is represented by two spec- 
imens. All are of bronze, differing in 
size and value. Seven belong to the 
‘large brass,’ seven to the ‘middle brass’ 
and the two latest in date to the ‘small 
brass’ of collectors. They had every 
appearance of having been buried, and 
no attempt had been made to remove 
the patina to read the legend. In one 
not a letter was legible till rubbed with 
sand-paper. Some of the older speci- 
mens are much worn, but the two more 
recent ones are as sharply defined as if 
fresh from the mint.” So much for a 
description of the coins; but Dr. Bushell 
is naturally led by the subject to re- 
mark on the intercourse between China 
and the Roman Empire during the 
epoch to which the coins belong. Sev- 
eral routes are indicated by which trade 
was carried on. One was, apparently, 
from India across Burmah to Yung- 
chang in Yunnan; one was by sea to 
Tongking; and it is not a little curious 
to note that English and French enter- 
prise are endeavoring respectively to 
resuscitate these lines. The embassy 
purporting to have come from Marcus 
Aurelius seems to have landed at Hué, 
the capital of Annam. But the route in 
which we are now interested, is the 
overland route through Central Asia by 
way of the Caspian Sea, Merv, Balk, 
Khotan, by the great Nan-loo or south- 
ern road, across the Gobi desert to the 
frontier of Kansuh, and so through the 
Wei valley to the Sera Metropolis of 
Ptolemy, the modern Si-ngan. The dis- 
period 
inter- 


covery carries us back to a 


when, as Dr. Hirth remarks, 
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course’ between China and the Asiatic 
provinces of the Roman Empire was 
frequent and habitual, and the silks of 
China were exchanged against the 
piece-goods of the West even as at the 
present day. He suggests, indeed, that 
the later Roman “embassies” were 
really commercial missions sent out by 
Syrian merchants for the purpose of re- 
opening by sea communication which 
had been interrupted by the Parthian 
war. But what mainly interests us are 
the fact that intercourse was had, and 
the part that Si-ngan must always have 
played as a political centre and a com- 
mercial entrepé6t for this trans-contin- 
ental trade. The reflection may indeed 
suggest itself, in looking back over an 
historic period foreshortened to the con- 
ception by distance of time, how re- 
markably the continuity of this inter- 
course has been preserved and how the 
apparently new is really but an ap- 
proximate repetition of the old. Lord 
Macartney, when he called at Hué en 
route for Peking, and the English mer- 
chants, who had established trading 
depots in Tongking a hundred years be- 
fore, were following in the footsteps of 
Roman predecessors. So those early 
Nestorian missionaries were treading a 
path which had been familiar for cen- 
turies to their merchant countrymen. 
We have no record to show how long 
the religion they had implanted sur- 
vived the overthrow and persecution of 
845. It does not follow that the Nes- 
torians whom Mareo Polo found four 
centuries later were descendants of the 
original mission, any more than the 
Roman Catholics of the seventeenth 
century were descendants of the 
Friars who came seeking Prester John. 
Still there they were, and if the Mar 
Sergius who had built two churches at 


Chinkiang was a fresh Nestorian emis- 
sary from the West, it would be only 
another instance of the continuity of in- 
tercourse that had been kept up. And 
so, gradually, the tale merges into 


Roman Catholicism—probably without 
the Chinese converts belng much wiser 
for the change. Jean of Monte Corvino 
seems to supply a connecting link be- 
tween the two; for when he made his 
way, in turn, across Central Asia to the 
capital of Kublai Khan, he found him- 
self opposed by Nestorians then still liv- 
ing at Si-ngan. Thenceforward, how- 
ever, Roman Catholicism was to ac- 
quire the predominance; and by the 
commencement of the great Jesuit 
efforts three centuries later, the very 
name of Nestorianism had disappeared. 
It will be curious if in the whirligig of 
time, the Greek Church is destined now 
to come to the fore. j 
Through all these changes and vicis- 
situdes Si-ngan has kept its position as 
one of the first and greatest among the 
cities of the Empire; and we find in 
Richthofen a remarkable suggestion 
which derives added significance from 
the reminder that a railway destined to 
connect Peking with Si-ngan will abut, 
here, on the terminus of the old trans- 
Asiatic highway. After explaining the 
nature of the country—which leads in- 
evitably westward along the Wei basin 
and out into Central Asia through the 
Kia-yii gate—he continues: “the same 
reasons which confined the commerce 
of China with the west, during thou- 
sands of years, to this natural road, will 
be decisive for the establishment of 
steam communication. As regards 
natural facilities and the supply at both 
ends of the line of populous, productive 
and large commercial countries, the 
only line which can ever come into con- 
sideration is that by Si-ngan, Lanchow, 
Suchow and Hami; and it is a remark- 
able coincidence that this whole road is 
provided with coal.” The project of a 
Siberian railway then had scarcely tak- 
en shape, but North America proves 
that the needs of a great continent are 
not met by a single line. Twentieth. 
century merchants and _ missionaries 
may yet traverse the Nan-loo by steam. 
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There is scarcely a limit, in fact, to 
the topics that seem to group them- 
selves round Si-ngan. We are tempted 
to examine with Professor de Lacoup- 
erie the indications of an Accadian mi- 
gration as the origin of the Chinese 
race; to explore with Mailla and Wil- 
liamson and Richthofen the geological 
and archeological features of the site, 
to trace with Colonel Yule the current 
of intercourse between East and West 
which has flowed through Si-ngan and 
across Central Asia to Syria and Rome; 
to revisit with Marco Polo the “palace 

The Saturday Review. 


so great and fine that none can imagine 
a finer.” But enough has been said to 
show that, if the Court has really de- 
cided to seek refuge in Si-ngan, it will 
be retiring to no mean city, but to one 
whose traditions carry us back to the 
earliest dawn of Chinese history and 
legend. Contemporary with Nineveh in 
its earlier years, it is a great and flour- 
ishing city, still, 2,000 years after Nine- 
veh has been overthrown and the Pow- 
er which it represented has vanished 
from the scene. 
R. 8S. Gundry. 





TENNYSON’S EARLY POEMS. 


In his admirable study of Tennyson 
—which by the way is about to be is- 
sued by ‘Messrs. Isbister, in two pocket 
volumes uniform with their dainty six- 
volume edition of Plumptre’s ““Dante”— 
Mr. Stopford Brooke dwells on the 
wholesale recasting to which Tennyson 
subjected so many of his earlier poems, 
and puts in a plea for the reprinting of 
the volumes of 1830 and 1833. “In most 
cases,” he observes, “it is a mistake to 
issue the earliest forms of a great poet’s 
works—forms which he has rejected as 
inadequate. But in this case it would 
not be a mistake. It would be a lesson 
to all artists, and still more to all 
critics, to study the noble changes Ten- 
nyson here made; and it would not di- 
minish, but greatly enhance, our admi- 
ration of his art and character.” To the 
student of literature, indeed, there can 
be few things more interesting and in- 
structive than the Variorum edition of 
a great writer. Even in the innumer- 
able instances in which the poets have 
marred their work by their uninspired 
afterthoughts—Wordsworth, it will be 


remembered, changed for a while the 
well-known lines, 


The light that never was on sea or 
land, 

The consecration, and the Poet's 
dream, 


into the pallid and ineffectual substi- 
tute, 


The lustre, known to neither sea nor 
land, 

3ut borrowed from the youthful Poet’s 
dream 


—there is perhaps as much to be 
learned from the doubt and hesitancy 
of the writer's cold judgment as there 
is from the felicitous emendation, the 
magical touch in the alteration of a 
word or the omission of a line. In the 
case of Tennyson, however, it would be 
difficult to point to a passage in which 
the alteration was inferior to the orig- 
inal. “Working with his clear sense of 
what was artistic,” as Mr. Brooke ob- 
serves, “and with the stately steadiness 
which belonged to his character, he not 
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only improved but doubled the value of 
the poems he altered.” 

In Mr. Churton Collins’s edition of 
“The Early Poems” of Tennyson,’ Mr. 
Brooke’s wish has been somewhat im- 
perfectly realized. These “Early 
Poems” begin with the address to the 
Queen, 


Revered, beloved—O you that hold, 


and close with “The Poet’s Song,” 


The rain had fallen, the Poet arose. 


They represent the “Poems” in two vol- 
umes, published by Moxon in 1842 (and 
these embody the selections from the 
volumes of 1830 and 1833), together 
with the additions and omissions of the 
eight editions through which the 
“Poems” ran between 1842 and 1853. 
The text is that of 1857, but the various 
readings of all editions up to and in- 
cluding the last collected edition in 1898 
have been recorded in the footnotes, “so 
that the student of Tennyson can follow 
step by step the process by which he 
arrived at that perfection of expression 
which is perhaps his most striking char- 
acteristic as a poet.” In an appendix 
are grouped the poems which are sup- 
pressed, either temporarily or absolute- 
ly, and the prize poem “Timbuctoo.” A 
critical introduction and numerous com- 
mentaries and notes complete the char- 
acteristics of the volume. 

Unhappily one’s satisfaction at the 
appearance of this unique edition of so 
much of Tennyson’s work is not a little 
affected by the numerous misprints 
with which it is disfigured. On p. 15, 
for instance, two occur in one note: 
Cf. Princes (sic.) iv, 104. 


© Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 
Shall brush (burst) her veil; 


on p. 19 we have “Listenist the lordly 
1 The Early Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 


edited with a critical introduction, commentaries 
and notes, together with the various readings, a 
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music;” on p. 20 “Maplethorpe” for 
Mablethorpe, and the reference to the 
“Life” is twenty-six pages out; on p. 
27 “unhallowed laughter” should ob- 
viously read “unhallowed laugher” to 
rhyme with “sapphire” four lines high- 
er; on p. 30 there is a reference to the 
“Voyage of Maledune;” on p. 40 one to 
“Fefine at the Fair;” on p. 77 the line 
reads 


O mother, here me yet before I die, 


and on p. 81 the goddess Heré is scarce- 
ly recognizable in “fulleyad here;” on p. 
93 the reader has let slip “Confutzer,” 
and while there may be some excuse 
for the mistake in “Il maestro di color 
chi sanno” there is none for the wrong 
reference to the “Inferno;” on p. 128 the 
“arching limes” become the “arching 
lines;” and on p. 175 “mourn and sob” 
is printed “morn and sob.” In the In- 
troduction Mr. Collins writes “‘Fitzger- 
ald,” but as Tennyson himself does not 
appear to have been particular about 
the capital G the Omar Khayyim Club 
may be left to deal with this enormity. 
But the couplet which Tennyson “en- 
vied Browning” is certainly not to be 
found in Browning’s works in this 
form. 


The little more, and how much it is, 
The little less, and what worlds away 
(p. xvi); 


neither did Tennyson himself write of 
Virgil that we find in his diction “all 
the grace of all the muses often flower- 
ing in one lonely word” (p. xxiv). Then 
on p. Xxv we have “three careless 
moans” (moons), on p. xxvii “on the 
bald street strikes (breaks) the blank 
day,” and, oddest misprint of all, on p. 
xxxiii, “a bevy of roses apple-cheek’d” 
for a “bevy of Eroses apple-cheek’d.” 
With respect to Mr. Collins’s critical 


transcript of the poems temporarily and finally 
suppressed, and a bibliography. By John Churton 
Collins. Methuen & Co. 6s. 
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estimate in the Introduction, most of 
us will agree with the broad outlines as 
a just and generous delineation of 
Tennyson’s genius. When, however, we 
come to the debt which he is supposed 
to owe to ancient and modern writers, 
we hesitate to yield so large and easy 
a concurrence as the author seems to 
expect. The subject has long been a 
favorite theme with reviewers, and 
while much has been written about it 
that is curious, the most striking con- 
clusion that emerges from the evidence 
is that human nature is much the same 
everywhere, and that thought and 
feeling in all ages and in all countries 
are characterized by a singular similar- 
ity of expression. In this connection it is 
always well to bear in mind what we 
are told in the “Life.” Tennyson him- 
self states that he was “dominated by 
Bryon till he was seventeen,” but after 
the “Poems by Two Brothers” he “did 
not think he had taken any one for mas- 
ter.” In certain directions the limita- 
tions of his reading were somewhat re- 
markable, though as far as I can gather 
a poet’s reading is as a rule more gen- 
erally directed to prose than to verse. 
“T am very unlearned,” he says, “not 
only in Spenser, but in most of our old 
poets.” Of Vaughan he knew “abso- 
lutely nothing,” with the exception of 
“They are all gone into the world of 
light,” and he had only seen a chance 
quotation of Gower. In “The Voice and 
the Peak” he wrote two lines paralleled 
almost word for word by a passage in 
an unknown and untranslated Chinese 
poem, and in the “Miller’s Daughter” 
he has a stanza which reads like an 
adaptation from a stanza in Sylvester’s 
“Woodman’s Beare,” which he had nev- 
er seen. These coincidences, he thought, 
“must always occur.” There is, how- 
ever, another class of resemblances, re- 
garding which the reply is one of com- 
plete justification. Referring to Tenny- 
son’s use of the classic writers, Mr. 
Brooke contends that “he had a perfect 
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right to transfer to his poems expres- 
sions and even lines from the classic 
poets, provided he gave them a new set- 
ting or a novel phrasing in his transla- 
tion. All the great poets have done this 
when their subject was classical, or 
their poem heroic;” but no one, it may 
safely be added, ever complied more 
faithfully with the condition of giving 
the “new setting” or the “novel phras- 
ing,” though, unaccountable as it may 
appear, little attention has been drawn 
to the supreme felicity with which Ten- 
nyson converted to his own use the 
common property of all mankind. 

In a footnote Mr. Collins warmly re- 
pudiates the attention attributed to him 
so often, and we must now add so un- 
fairly, in publishing his “Illustrations 
of Tennyson”—namely, that it was “an 
attempt to show that a charge of pla- 
giarism might be justly urged against 
Tennyson.” At the same time it seems 
to me that when he pays Tennyson a 
tribute on the “careful and meditative 
study of the Greek and Roman poets” 
which enabled him to enrich his work 
by felicitous adaptations, he does so 
sadly at the expense of his originality 
and his artistic sincerity. In the fol- 
lowing passage, indeed, does he not re- 
duce the impassioned singer to a sedu- 
lous and skilful mechanician? “With 
a touch here and a touch there, now 
from memory, now from unconscious 
assimilation, inlaying here an-epithet 
and there a phrase, adding, subtracting, 
lightening, modifying, substituting one 
metaphor for another, developing what 
is latent in the suggestive imagery of a 
predecesscr, laying under contribution 
the most intimate familiarity with what 
is best in the literature of the ancient 
and modern world, the unwearied ar- 
tist toils patiently on till his precious 
mosaic is without a flaw.” Where does 
the creative genius, the spontaneous 
passion, the distinctive personality of 
the poet find a word of recognition 
here? Unquestionably Tennyson was 
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the unwearied artist, but first and 
midst and last he was the poet, and no 
skill in the mere elaboration of mosaics 
could have produced his work. With 
all the literatures in the world to assim- 
ilate, no age has 
equalled, and few in any age have sur- 
passed, him. 


poet ip his own 


however, at 


, 


little, 
*“numberless 


Let us glance a 


some of the passages’ 
prove Tennyson’s careful and 
study of the Greek and 


Of course such a phrase 


which 
meditative 
Roman poets. 
as “finished to the finger-nail’ or “di- 
viding the swift wind” is classical—it 
is indeed one of the commonplaces of 
the classics, but surely it was a ridicu- 
lously insignificant debt which Tenny- 
he assimilated 


contracted when 


And would Mr. Collins have us 


son 
either. 
believe that Tennyson, either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, derived the “thin 
voice” of the Lotos-Eater from the thin 
voice of Hylas in Theocritus, or that 


, 


but for the padorapnos of Theocritus he 
would not have described the “bevy of 
Eroses” as “apple-cheek’d?’ “Where in 
Col- 


‘Merlin and Vivian,’’ writes Mr. 


lins, “Tennyson described 


The blind wave feeling round his long 
sea hall 
In silence, 


its full 
wave.’ ” 


he was unfolding to 
Homer’s xipa xwdov ‘dumb 
Merely. unfolding! Quoting a passage 
from the “Agamemnon:” “And in his 
yearning love for her who is over the 


merely 


sea a phantom will seem to reign over 
his palace;” “What the 
lines in ‘Guinevere’ but an expansion of 


he asks: are 


what is latent but unfolded in the preg- 
nant suggestiveness of the Greek poet: 


And in thy bowers of Camelot or of 


Usk 
Thy shadow still would glide from 
room to room, 


And I should evermore be vexed with 
thee 
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In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 
Or ghostly foot-fall echoing on the 
stair— 

with a reminiscence also perhaps of 
Constance’s speech in King John iii, 
4?” ‘It seems to me that it would b 
just as reasonable to consider the pas- 
sage in Constance’s speech as a mere 
unfolding of what lies latent in the pas- 


sage from the ““Agamemnon.” Another 
passage is quoted by Mr. Collins, 


though apparently he does not seem to 
notice its relationship to the quotation 
lines about 


from “Guinevere.” The 


Elaine, 


But when they left her to herself again, 
Death, like a friend’s voice from a dis- 
tant field 


Approaching through the darkness, 
eall’d; the owls 

Wailing had power upon her, and she 
mixt 

Her fancies with the sallow-rifted 
glooms 

Of evening, and the moanings of the 
wind, 


do certainly recall Virgil’s picture of 
Dido; but both antici- 


passages were 


pated in “Mariana” many years before: 
Old faces glimmer’d the 
doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 


Old voices called her from without; 


through 


and does not Mr. Collins see that they 
embody one of the most common ex- 
Who that has loved 
and lost but knows what it is to be 
startled and fooled by the overtaxed 
senses, but has heard on floor and stair 
the familiar sound of feet that are cov- 
ered with grass, but has paused sud- 
denly at the glimmer of a fleeting face, 
and turned at the call of a voice which 
has been hushed forever? We do not 
need to unfold the latent ideas of clas- 
sic poets to reach these phases of love 


periences of life? 


and bereavement; they come to us all. 











Rogers, in his “Table-talk,” tells us how 
closely a relation of 
death-bed approximated to that passage 
which Mrs. Siddons 
could never read without tears: 


his own on his 


in “King Lear” 


Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia; 


and you will find in the speech of the 
shepherd of the downs and the inland 
villager thoughts and which 
might be quoted as parallels to memo- 


phrases 


rable lines in the poets. 

Many of the notes scattered through 
the volume strike me as wholly vaiue- 
What to 
note regarding the line, **Till cold winds 


less. purpose does it serve 
woke the gray-eyed morn”’—*“Cf. Romeo 
and Juliet ii, 3; ‘The gray morn smiles 
the 


when by misprinting “gray morn” for 


on frowning night,” especially 


“gray-eyed morn” Mr. Collins destroys 


the parallelism? Or to suggest that 
“How the merry bluebell rings!” was 


borrowed apparently from “The Sensi- 
tive Plant?” Or to match “those dew-lit 


eyes of thine’ 


’ with Collins's “eyes of 
dewy light?’ Or to compare the “yellow 
banded bees” with Keats’s “yellow- 


girted bees?” There is no limit to the 
possibility of annotation of this kind. It 
would be easy to add at least one paral- 
lel of than 
those recorded here, and indeed one is 


greater interest most of 
surprised that the couplet in “Locksley 
Hall,” 


Is it well to wish thee happy ?—having 
known me—to decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a nar- 
rower heart than mine! 


did not recall the lines in “Hamlet’”— 


and to decline 
Upon a wretch whose 
were poor 
To those of mine! 


natural gifts 


In the literary comments it is strange 
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that no notice is taken of the number 
of false rhymes which either escaped 
defied at- 
tempts to rectify them without detri- 


the poet's vigilance or his 


ment to the sense. So full of music is 
Tennyson, and so fastidiously careful of 
that the of 


every phrase, discovery 


these lapses strikes one at first with 
amazement. His pages are the last 


place in which one expects to find such 


rhymes as “fear” and “atmosphere,” 


“hair” and “her,” “ore” and “o'er,” “at- 


tendance” and “tendons.” Is there any 
need to explain that a “bight,” origi- 
nally a coil of rope, means a bay? Sure- 
ly every Board-school child is familiar 
with the Bight of Benin. Is there “no 
doubt” that “the hate of hate, the scorn 


of scorn, the love of love” meant hate, 


scorn and love in their quintessence? 
Robertson of Brighton thowght that the 
Poet 


Scorn and loved by Love. 


was hated by Hate, scorned by 
A sense at 
least as obvious is that the Poet hates 
hate, scorns scorn, and loves love; and 
the 


the poem, seems to warrant that read- 


context, and especially the close of 


ing. 

On p. 76 it is noted that the phrase 
“From her warm brows and bosom” is 
*Mari- 


but 


“adopted from a line excised in 
the South.’ 


instance of Tennyson's careful economy 


ana in ” This is one 


in his art, and an interesting page or 


two might be written on the use to 


which he turned phrases and thoughts 
that occur in matter which he rejected, 
When, for example, he has struck out 
from “Mariana” the stanza containing 


the lines 


She heard the callow nestling lisp 
And brimful meadow-runnels crisp, 


he alters the “fledgling throstle” to the 
“callow throstle’” in “Claribel,” and 
reads: 


The callow throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 
The bubbling runnel crispeth. 
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The most remarkable instance, how- 
ever, seems to occur in the Sonnet 


which appeared in “Friendship’s Offer- 
ing,” in 1853, and which I transcribe, 
as it is not included in Mr. Collins’s 
volume: 


Check every outflash, every ruder sally 

Of thought and speech: speak low and 
give up wholly 

Thy spirit to mild-minded melancholy: 

This is the place. Through yonder pop- 
lar valley 

Below the blue-green river windeth 
slowly; 

But in the middle of the sombre valley 

The crisped waters whisper musically, 

And all the haunted place is dark and 
holy. 

The nightingale, 
preamble, 

Warbled from yonder knoll of solemn 
larches, 

And in and out the woodbine’s flowery 
arches 

The summer midges wove their wanton 
gambol, 

Good Words. 


with long and low 
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And all the white-stemmed pinewood 
slept above, 
When in this valley first I told my love. 


Here we have the “low preamble” of 
“The Palace of Art,” and the germs of 
passages of the Choric Song in “The 
Lotos-Eaters,” for it is impossible to be- 
lieve that this suppressed poem was 
written later than these pieces. 

My space is exhausted; I can but add 
that, whatever its liability to criticism, 
this edition of the “Early Poems” of 
Tennyson is invaluable to the student 
of English poetry. From a careful read- 


ing of “C2none” alone—‘C2none” with 
its magical alterations of words and 


phrases, its miraculous omissions, con- 
densations and interpolations—he will 
learn more of the art of the great 
writer, whether of verse or prose, than 
can be acquired from a library of text- 
books and criticism. 

William Canton. 





HENRY SIDGWICK. 


We were only able last week to refer 
briefly to the great loss sustained by 
English culture in the death of Profes- 
sor Henry Sidgwick. This week we 
propose to say a little more on his strik- 
ing personality. We think the key to 
Sidgwick’s mind and to his peculiar in- 
fluence was that he was essentially 
Greek in spirit. That fine Greek maxim, 
“Not too much,” was a very real intel- 
lectual guide to Sidgwick, dominating 
his temper and his work. Doubtless the 
Greek intellect was fruitful in the pro- 
duction of what may be called dogmatic 
philosophic but its primary 
idea was not the production of systems. 
Greek intellect was bent mainly on free 
intellectual com- 


systems, 


inquiry; eagerness 


bined with the balanced mind, the fine 





mental poise, was what chiefly charac- 
terized the Greek. Now in this remark- 
able combination of intellectual eager- 
ness with intellectual Sidgwick 
seems to us to stood nearer to 
Greek thought than any other English 
philosophic writer of our time. It was 
his methods rather than his conclusions 


poise 


have 


of which we chiefly think, and of which 
apparently he chiefly thought. It was, 
of course, commonly said of him that 
he came to no but was 
what Emerson said of himself, “an end- 


conclusions, 


less seeker.” This was perhaps scarce- 
ly fair to Sidgwick, certainly 
seems to have arrived at some quite dis- 


who 


tinct and final views in ethics, religion 
and But undoubtedly his 
tendency was so markedly that of poise, 


sociology. 











his wish was so much more evidently 
to teach a method than to reach a dog- 
ma, that the general view taken of him 
may be considered only an exaggera- 
tion of a truth. 

His method, was entirely 
Greek; it was the analytic method of 
Socrates and Aristotle. Though he had 
spent much time on Plato, we should 
say that his mind was scarcely Pla- 
tonic. He lacked the poetic mysticism 
of Plato which made of that superbly 
endowed man a link between the Greek 
and Christian worlds. But Sidgwick 
sympathized completely with the gen- 
eral Aristotelian method, and with 
much in the Aristotelian conclusions on 
ethics and politics. Had he chosen to 
give to the world a complete exposition 
of Aristotle, we think it would probably 
have superseded all the Aristotelian 
criticisms and commentaries which Eng- 
lish philosophic learning has produced. 
As it is, we can see the influence of 
Aristotle as the most typical mind of 
Greece powerfully influencing all of 
Sidgwick’s writings. Sidgwick is care- 
fully committed to an exact and impar- 
tial statement of every point of view. 
He cannot bear that even the side 
which appeals least to him should not 
be completely and even sympathetically 
stated. He has not the English love 
for taking a “side.” He empties his 
mind of all prejudices, he has no inter- 
est to serve but the truth. We cannot 
estimate our debt to a rare mind of this 
order. It sweeps away the mists of 
passion and preconceived notions; it 
realizes for us Bacon’s “dry light,” it en- 
ables us to have a glimpse of the ex- 
alted and educating nature of Greek 
culture, it liberates our intellect and 
gives us the freedom of the world of 
mind. 

In another respect Sidgwick was thor- 
oughly Greek, just as the great German 
thinkers are, in that he was encyclo- 
peedic in his intellectual sweep. Both 


we say, 


the Greek and German thinkers have 
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carried their fundamental ideas into all 
departments of life. They have in- 
sisted, after their analytic process, in 
seeing life as a whole and in treating 
of all its contents. Aristotle applies his 
principles in ethics, politics, metaphys- 
ics, natural history, and doubtless in 
many other categories in those works 
which are unhappily lost. Plato's dia- 
lectic is almost coextensive with life. 
Kant and Hegel search with sweeping 
gaze through all the and cate- 
gories of thought and being, trying to 
find universal principles and a unifica- 
tion of knowledge. English philosophic 
work has been more fragmentary, 
though in our time Mr. Spencer has és- 
sayed the task so congenial to the 
Greek and German mind. It is true we 
cannot that Professor Sidgwick 
seriously attempted any co-ordination 
of knowledge. Perhaps he had not ar- 
rived at sufficiently clear and positive 
conclusions for that. At any rate his 
writings, theugh absolutely guided by 
the same principles of method, are de- 
tached. But his interests were wide, 
and he saw at least that the moral and 
political life furnished problems which 
must all be treated on the same lines 
of method, and so he wrote both on 
ethics, politics and political economy, all 
this work being characterized by the 
same calm, lucid analysis, always just, 
always in proportion. Clough has given 
us the inner mental standpoint in those 
lines of his:— 


forms 


say 


“Pure form nakedly displayed, 
And all things absolutely made.” 


That was the attitude of Sidgwick; it 
governed his tastes and methods and 
made of him an influence in our time 
more purely Greek than any other. 
Though we think such an influence 
most necessary for a country like Eng- 
land, which is not in the least degree 
Greek in mind and temper, we cannot 
of course deny that Sidgwick had, as 
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the French say, the defects of his qual- 
ities. He was, perhaps, the foremost 
power of his time in the University of 
Cambridge, and deservedly so, since no 
other Cambridge man was equipped 
With such a fine and extensive culture. 
But his influence was purely critical, 
and Cambridge, devoted as she is to 


science, mathematics, and exact schol- 
arship, needs more of what a friend and 
colleague of Sidgwick’s, the late Sir J. 
Seeley, called the “enthusiasm of hu- 
manity.””. This Sidgwick could not im- 
part. He not only founded no school 
(for that we may, perhaps, be grateful), 
the study of 
which so little 
Cambridge that, during several years, 
the the Moral 
Tripos might have been counted on the 


in de- 


he gave no stimulus to 
philosophy, interests 


numbers in Sciences 


fingers of one hand. It is said 
fence that 
scientific, but she produced the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, and no great Univer- 
sity ought surely to rest content with- 


Cambridge is historically 


out displaying energy in the greatest of 
all studies,—“divine philosophy.” No 
University can be accounted in quite a 
healthy state in which philosophy is at 

We 
was in 


so low an ebb as at Cambridge. 
that Sidgwick 

any way responsible for that, but we 
should be compelled to say that he did 


should not say 


nothing to prevent or remedy that con- 
dition of things. He carefully and con- 
scientiously instructed, but he did not 
inspire. 

It is greatly to the credit of Professor 
Sidgwick (as it is to the credit of Wil- 
liam James, of the New England Cam- 
bridge) that he entered so courageously 
into the work of the Psychical Research 
Society, and that at a time when the 
cause of psychical research was looked 
on askance by some superfine intellect- 
ual people. Sidgwick never paused to 
ask whether his action was likely to be 
construed as undignified; his essential- 
ly Greek mind was interested in every- 
thing of importance which could con- 
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ceivably throw light on the problems of 
human personality and destiny, and he 
had the moral courage to pursue his in- 
quiries in fields into which some of his 
contemporaries would not enter. It is 
greatly to his credit that he determined 
which, be- 
and because 
supernatural- 


phenomena 
they were new 
seemed to aid 
foolishly ignored by some 


to investigate 
cause 
they 
ism, were 
It need hardly be said 
earried his 


scientific men. 
how admirably 
prudent and balanced temper and mind 


Sidgwick 


into these problems as he did into his 
academic work. It is sufficient praise 
for him that he kept the Psychical Ke- 
search Society on the right lines, tem- 
pering belief in general aims with cau- 
tions in methods. 

On the whole, in ethical philosophy, 
we must class Sidgwick with the Utili- 
tarian school, using the term in its wid- 
est and highest sense. It is not our own 
school of thought, but we can recognize 
its strong case, and think, with 
Wundt, that its methods must be com- 
bined with the great ends of the Idea)- 
In political economy no one 


we 


ist schools. 
can say exactly what was Sidgwick’s 
standpoint. He tries to look all round, 
from the individualism of Ri- 
cardo to the economics of Socialism, and 
to be fair to all. On the whole he seems 
to be favorable to a considerable exten- 
hold with 
ean be 


classic 


sion of State functions, to 
Professor Marshall that much 
done to eliminate poverty, and his work 
is especially useful in distinguishing be- 
tween the science and the art of politi- 
eal economy. But all through it is rath- 
er the method than the results which is 


of peculiar value. His book on politics 


seems to us the least valuable of his 
works. His is a figure we shall not 
easily forget. We see again that 


thoughtful face with the deep eyes, the 
expression austere and yet kindly, the 
long beard, the somewhat slight form, 
the light eager walk, the bent head, and 
we can see the figure at times rooted to 

















the spot, standing in the street quite ob- 


livious of passing traffic, the mind 
revolving some great problem which 


was more to him than the customary 
doings of daily life. His tastes were 


simple, his conscience was high, his as- 


The Spectator. 
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pirations noble, his life almost ideal. He 
might almost have been the reincarna- 
tion of an ancient Greek philosopher; 
and what greater praise can we pay to 
the memory of Henry Sidgwick? 





THE DREAD OF 


The constant effort to amuse, varied 
by the endeavor to astonish, is working 
considerable havoc even in that depart- 
ment of literature supposed to be sacred 
to amusement, and is assuredly defeat- 
ing its own end. The vast majority of 
present-day novels do not amuse. If 
they are novels of adventure, they pro- 
vide a species of excitement which is 
soon worked out. Broadly speaking, as 
is a limit to the number of pos- 
mathematical riders, there is a 
generally a very narrow one, to 
the possible developments of a_ plot. 
manipulated in 


there 
sible 
limit, 
Material can only be 
certain ways, and one can scarcely hope 
to surprise the reader long accustomed 
to guess, at earlier and earlier stages of 
successive stories, who is going to fall 
in love and out of it, who is at the bot- 
tom of the villainous machination, and 
who is going to play the virtuous detec- 
tive. We spot these things as the ex- 
aminee, by a vicious habit, spots pos- 
sible questions on the innocent 
page of history. Great masters of nar- 
rative, indeed, have felt adventure in- 
sufficient to maintain Defoe 
called in the aid of a background total- 
ly foreign to the reader’s experience. 
Scott used that of character. 

But the modern reader doubts the vir- 
Some books have 
as some 
They 


most 


interest. 


tue of “character.” 
it writ large on every 
books used to have “problem.” 
differ in the working out. 


page, 


Sometimes 





BEING DULL. 


the dramatis achieve eccen- 
tricity, if not personality, and the book 
If, by 
the by, the importance of construction 
better no author 
would attempt to make a novel out of 


than he 


persona 
is composed of their remarks. 


were understood, 


remarks, any more would 
crowd all his verve into his first three 
chapters. His characters would do and 
say what arose out of the situation, and 


not what appeared to him to illustrate 


their peculiarities. He would regard 
them as real people with an indepen- 


dent existence—not diagrams in illustra- 
tion of a lecture; and he would impart 
to the reader a vital interest in them, 
not a languid curiosity as to what they 
were meant for. He would have a plot, 
too, perhaps a simple one, but still in- 
telligible. He would make the situa- 
tions arise naturally from the plot, and 
the situations. He 
in- 
all 
do 
respect 
his 


the emotions from 
would not leave the simple reader 
quiring within himself what it is 
about. And—this nothing 
with construction—only with 
for work—he would read 


has to 
good 
proofs. 
Why authors 
familiar sins? Probably because their 
temptations are great—if they live by 
writing they are perhaps insuperable. If 
they an immediate hearing 
they must write what the great mass of 
readers can read, not only with pleas- 


do commit these 


wish for 


ure, but—a far more deadening restric- 
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tion—without effort. It may, indeed, be 
said that those who wish to provide 
anything higher than amusement have 
always been forced to cater for the few, 
while the gentleman who caters for the 
many simply discharges what was the 
bear leader’s function in former days, 
and has no place in literature at all. Of 
course, a public exists for good work, 
and is perhaps larger than ever it was. 
But a public also exists now for second- 
rate literary work, and for it is pro- 
duced an immense mass of fiction, 
which threatens often to smother the 
good, simply because of the stupendous 
nature of the task of sifting. 

The modern writer also writes in a 
hurry, because he must catch the atten- 
tion of the public at the right moment 
—not to speak of other reasons. This 
may be the cause of his inattention to 
proofs. But the blighting influence 
which above all others destroys his 
deeper purposes, his freedom, his love of 
his work—that lingering affection with- 
out which one doubts whether great im- 
aginative work can be built up at all— 
is his deadly fear of being “‘dull.” 

No one can write worthily on a great 
subject—and human nature is a great 
subject—without making some demand 
on the patience of the reader. To eluci- 
date any subtle point, the author must 
explain himself—and explanations are 
useless unless followed with care. To 
present his conception of the characters 
he must now and then digress, and so 
interrupt the action of the story. Above 
all, to exhaust his subject, he must 
write much that will not be appreciated 
at the first reading. If he permits him- 
self, in justice to his theme, to insert 
what is not of vivid and immediate in- 
terest, the reader is wearied instantly; 
and every stall is crowded with books 
whose very covers seem to _ shout, 
“Amusement without effort.” The task- 
master Demos is inexorable. An intro- 
ductory page about the hero will be the 
death of the story. Nobody wants to 
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know who brought him up, where he 
came from, or how he got there—not 
even though the knowledge should be 
absolutely necessary to make his future 
actions convincing. On the first page 
he must be either funny or desperate, 
lest he and the book should die. Now, 
character, if depicted with any justice, 
is not appreciated at the first reading, 
because it must be worked up with 
many delicate touches. Broad outlines, 
seized at once by the eye, only indi- 
cate a type; and even then, if the type 
is not at once recognized, it needs ex- 
planation before it can attract. Besides, 
are our most valued acquaintances, 
those who startled us into wishing to 
know them? Are they those whose 
friendship we have taken no trouble to 
acquire, whose antecedents we do not 
want to hear, and whom we throw 
aside the moment we find them in a 
mood which is neither tragic nor amus- 
ing? Are Colonel Newcome, Dr. Prim- 
rose, Lucy Snowe, Maggie Tulliver, of 
this kind? 

A book published not very long ago 
laid a strong hold upon its readers. It 
was marked by extraordinary power 
and depth. It almost left the impres- 
sion of a great book. But its construc- 
tion had been dominated and crushed 
by this haunting dread of being dull. 
It opened—presumably in order to arrest 
attention—with a scene startling and 
dramatic enough to have satisfied the 
reader of old days at that point—about 
one-third through a novel—where his in- 
terest was so far worked up that it was 
‘time for the plot to thicken. Explana- 
tions must come in somewhere, espe- 
cially in a philosophic novel; and ac- 
cordingly we were dropped from intense 
excitement into retrospect, which in 
this order palled upon us. But it is not 
now permitted to begin gently and 
work up the slope. You must begin at 
the top and go rapidly, even if you end 
in stagnant water at the bottom. Again, 
the author, endeavoring to live up to 
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the demand for feverish excitement, 
was unable to make straws show the 
way of the wind. Somebody has ob- 
served that Becky Sharp needed to 
commit no crime in order to reveal her- 
self. We know what she is without 
that. But the characters now under 
consideration are elucidated by a num. 
ber of strong—it might rather be said 
violent—scenes, written with extraor- 
dinary power, no doubt, and each in it- 
self deserving of high praise—but fail- 
ing to impress in proportion to their 
strength, because they dwarf each oth- 
er, and suffer from want of back- 
~ ground. The same with the characters 
themselves. Hardly any of them fail 
to interest, and to interest intensely in 
their way, but—hinc ille lacryme. There 
should be a large proportion of charac- 
ters in a book which interest mildly, 
pleasantly, soothingly; and among them 
the few on which the mind is fixed 
should stand out, grouped in due subor- 
dination to a central idea. Here, for 
fear any should be reckoned dull, there 
are something like half-a-dozen person- 
ages, all of whom grip the readers as 
strongly as a hero or heroine need do, 
They are not overdone. One is left 
wishing to be told more, not less, about 
nearly all of them. But they distract 
interest from one another; they have no 
connection or suitability for each other, 
except the fact that they are found be- 
tween the same covers; and the result 
is that want of unity in design which 
must ensue when the author is not con- 
tent to allow any of his characters to 
stand behind. 

“TI like to have room in a book,” said 
a friend of the present writer; but 
Demos, the unreasonable, wants crises 
packed in a book like herrings in a bar- 
rel. Fielding allowed himself “room” 
for disquisitions on life whose style 
places them among the jewels of the 
English language. They do not assist 
the excitement, and probably contem- 
porary Demos did not like them, but 
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posterity does. Why do all for Demos? 
why not something for posterity? Field- 
ing and- his contemporaries give us 
time to live with their heroes and hero- 
ines under normal conditions—we get to 
know them—they are not incessantly 
urging our jaded emotions to tears and 
laughter. So with Thackeray, Dickens, 
Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot—but 
which of them would obtain the coveted 
meed of praise—the statement that 
“you cannot put down the book till you 
have .finished it,” from a review in 
which Demos puts his trust? The books 
you cannot put down are so often the 
books you cannot take up again—but 
Demos goes his way in blissful igno- 
rance of that. 

Still, in every age, real greatness will 
turn to sound and natural methods. Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Hardy do not allow 
Demos to regulate their style, their 
plots, their times and seasons, their 
choice of a motive. And if we are not 
compelled to devour each of their books 
whole at a sitting, at any rate we are 
not satisfied without a second perusal. 
Mr. Gissing, too—whether or not he can 
be called strong enough to bend the 
bow—is above constructing a bad imita- 
tion of the weapon which anybody can 
bend, and which has no effect beyond a 
feeble twanging of the string. The pub- 
lic is in the debt of an author who 
gives it subtle philosophy of concep- 
tion. 

An author’s defects are easily traced 
Unless he has a good deal 
of the superhuman about him, he must 
endeavor to arrest attention, to whip 
up jaded interest by strong stimulants, 
to startle the mind at turn—in 
short, never to allow the reader to put 
the book down lest his attention once 
distracted, he should never take it up 
again. Is it of any use to say that it is 
the true artist’s business to have a good 
deal of the superhuman about him—to 
lead his public, not to it—to 
brave the damning accusation of dul- 


to his aims. 


every 


follow 
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ness at first, and to wait till the world 


values his treasure, rather than to 


throw away his treasure te run after 


the world, offering it a réchauffée of 


The Academy. 


Books and Authors. 


what he believes to be admired and un- 
derstood? Perhaps not; but if not, art 


is in a bad way. 
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Maarten Maartens, one of the few 
contemporary writers of fiction who 
write too little, is soon to publish a 
novelette entitled “Jan Hunkum’s 
Money.” 

The Scribners are adding to their 
series of school reading books a vol- 


ume of Mr. Howells’s stories for 
young children, called “The Howells 
Story Book,” which certainly ought to 
make the road of knowledge a delight- 


ful one. 


Mrs. Dudeney’s “Men of Marlowe’s,” 
which Henry Holt & Co. have in press, 
comprises a set of stories of the resi- 
dents of one of the English “Inns,” like 
those of the Temple, which are so in- 
terrelated as almost to constitute an 
integral work. 


At least a cheerful note is struck in 
Dr. Amory H. Bradford’s forthcoming 
volume, “The Age of Faith’—Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., publishers—which 
argues that the present age is not one 
of doubt, often or of 
denial, but of faith. 


as so asserted, 


Mr. Leonard Huxley, in his “Life” of 
his father, Professor Huxley, which is 
about to be published by the Macmil- 
lans, tells the story, so far as possible, 
by original letters and extracts from 
Huxley’s correspondence, with a view 
to presenting a study of the man him- 


self and his character and temperament, 
rather than of his contributions to 
science or his philosophic views. 


It is said that the autobiography of 
Abdur Rahman, the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, which is about to be published, is 
very frank. If the Ameer tells what he 
thinks of British and Russian intrigues 
since he has been on the throne, the 
book should be lively reading. 


Every one who remembers the de- 
lightful column of “Sharps and Flats” 
which Eugene Field used to contribute 
to the Chicago Daily News, will be glad 
to know that the Scribners are about to 
publish two volumes, one in prose and 
the other in verse, made up of selec- 
tions from that column. 


The surprising manner in which Mr. 
Joseph Conrad’s story “Lord Jim,” de- 
scribed in the sub-title as “A Sketch,” 
is lengthening out in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, is explained by a report that 
it was the author’s first purpose to 
make it a short story, but that the plot 
has so taken possession of him that he 
elaborate 


has obtained permission to 


it. 


According to Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Westminster Abbey is now absolutely 


full as a burial place; not a foot of 
ground remains for burial and nota 


square yard of space for a memorial. 




















It was with difficulty that a place was 
found for the Ruskin memorial. Mr. 
Harrison urges the building of an an- 
nex. 


Two more of Mr. Howells’ comedies, 
“An Indian Giver” and “The Smoking 
Car,” have been published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The drollery of the 
second, and the subtler humor of the 
first are and it is 
doubtful whether the sternest philoso- 
pher or the confirmed misan- 
thrope would be proof against them. 


simply irresistible, 


most 


An old but thrilling story, that of 
“The Mutiny on Board H.M.S. Bounty,” 
as told by Lieutenant William Bligh, is 
presented in an attractive volume by 
M. F. Manstield of New York. In these 
romance-loving this story is 
worth reproducing, if only to show how 
little a tale of real adventure depends 


times, 


upon literary embellishments for its 
charm. 
It would be a pity if students and 


lovers of old and quaint New England 
customs should miss reading “The Salt- 
Bex House” by Jane DeForest Shelton, 
which gives a delightfully vivid and 
sympathetic picture of life in a Connec- 
ticut hill town in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
is strong. The author is describing an 


The personal element in the book 


actual house and the very people who 
lived in it, and by the patient study of 
old records and traditions she has been 
able to reproduce the conditions, sur- 
roundings, and to a remarkable degree 
the very atmosphere in they 
lived. (The Baker & Com- 
pany.) 


which 
Taylor 


“The Monitor 
Steam” is the 
Lieutenant 
—Houghton, 


and the Navy Under 
title of a volume by 
Frank M. Bennett, U.S.N., 
Mifflin & Co.—which has 
for its immediate subject the history, 
influence of 


Eriesson’s fa- 


eareer and 
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mous craft, but, with a due sense of his 
torical perspective, makes that the oc- 
ecasion of a study of the evolution of 
The subject is 
one of great and growing interest, and 


the modern battleship. 
Lieutenant Bennett's book will be rec- 
ognized by naval architects and officers 
as a valuable and original contribution 


to it. Incidentally, the important naval 
operations of the civil war and the war 
with Spain are described. The book 


is illustrated and indexed. 


The David Harum of fiction has de- 
lighted so many thousands of readers 
that there must be many who will be 
“The Real David 
Harum” as interestingly described by 
Arthur T. Vance, in a volume published 
under that title by the Baker & Taylor 


curious to read of 


Company. For “Homeville” read *“Ho- 
mer” in Cortland county, New York, 
and for “David Harum” read David 


Hannum, a real citizen of Homer, with 
more than a local reputation as horse- 
dealer, showman and banker, and we 
have, according to Mr. Vance, the orig- 
inal scene and hero of Mr. Westcott’s 
striking story. Regarded 
the was a 
sufficient flavor of originality in David 
Hannum,—“father of the Cardiff giant,” 


even apart 


from famous story, there 


as he humorously described himself—to 
justify Mr. Vance’s little book. 


The “Riverside Aldine Classics,” by a 


happy conjunctions of terms, suggest 
the noblest traditions of book-making in 
the past, and its best achievements of 
the present. Exquisite in typography, 
a delight to the eye and the touch, not 
shelf, 


into 


and not 


the 


for the 
large to slip 


too small too 


easily pocket, 
they will find their way at once into the 


affections of book lovers. The first vol- 


umes present Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline;’’ Whittier’s “Snow Bound” and 


other personal poems; Holmes’s “The 
One-Hoss Shay” and other poems; Low- 
ell’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” “A 
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Fable for Critics” and the noble “Com- 
memoration Ode;’ and Hawthorne’s 
“Legends of the Province House” and 
other “‘Twice Told Tales.” Each volume 
has a dainty etching for a frontispiece. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Half a dozen lectures, which were de- 
livered in Philadelphia a year or two 
ago under the auspices of the Society 
for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing are grouped in a volume entitled 
“Counsel Upon the Reading of Books.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) History is 
discoursed upon by H. Morse Stephens, 
Memoirs and Biographies by Agnes 
Repplier, Sociology, Economics and 
Politics by Arthur T. Hadley, The 
Study of Fiction by Brander Matthews, 
Poetry by Bliss Perry, and Essay and 
Criticism by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
It will be seen that subject and lecturer 
were well fitted. Not the least divert- 
ing chapter in the volume is the preface 
by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, in which he 
comments humorously upon some of 
the conflicting opinions expressed by 
the lecturers, and gives readers the ex- 
cellent advice not to take their reading 
too anxiously and strenuously. 


A new novel by Henry Seton Merri- 
man always promises pleasure of a 
thoroughly satisfactory kind. He does 
not often attempt the portrayal of the 
deeper emotions, but he paints the 
lighter shades of feeling with deftness 
and assurance; his choice of time and 
scene is always admirable; his plots are 
ingenious without being impossible; his 
style is clear and direct, and his com- 
ments by the way are those of a shrewd 
but kindly man of the world. “The Isle 
of Unrest” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is of 
course Corsica, and its picturesque 
scenery makes the background for as 
pretty a love-story as one would wish 
to see. The heroine is a charming young 
Frenchwoman, come to take possession 
of her Corsican estate, and the hero, 
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one of Napoleon Third’s cavalry officers. 
The vendetta plays a prominent part in 
the earlier action of the story, but its 
course is determined by an influence 
much more modern, but so cleverly con- 
cealed that it would be unfair even to 
hint at it. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the book is the graphic pic- 
ture which it gives of French feeling 
during the Franco-Prussian war. So 
sympathetic a delineation of French 
character at its best is particularly 
timely now. 


The reader whose taste is for stories 
of adventure may read “The Half- 
Hearted” from beginning to end—he is 
not likely to lay it down in the middle 
—without suspecting that it is really a 
psychological novel. But as such it is 
a work of uncommon power, and 
claims for its author, John Buchan, a 
high place among our contemporary 
novelists. The hero is a young Scotch- 
man of fortune and family, popular 
with his tenants, idolized by his friends, 
with a brilliant university career be- 
hind him, and just home from an ex- 
pedition to Kashmir which is making 
him a reputation among politicians as 
well as sportsmen. That for a man of 
his powers life should result not in suc- 
cess but in failure is the tragedy sug- 
gested in the title. It is the old prob- 
lem of the heart that dares and the 
head that doubts, and it is worked out 
with extraordinary skill. The plot 
opens among the Scottish hills, in the 
shooting-season, but it reaches its som- 
bre dénouement in the unexplored fron- 
tier region between English and Rus- 
sian “spheres of influence.” The dia- 
logue is often clever to the point of 
epigram, and there are descriptive pas- 


sages of rare quality. But the charac- 


ter-study is of so intense and overshad- 
owing an interest that beauties which 
would bring distinction to a book of 
almost unnoticed here. 


less merit are 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








